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LET THESE 3 CEMESTO ADVANTAGES 
HELP YOU SPEED FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 
With Steel or Wood Framing! 





Cemesto Provides Strength, Efficient 
Insulation—and Requires No Painting, 
Inside or Outside! 


ODAY, architects are finding Cemesto’s three big advan- 
pwn more important than ever. Cemesto consists of a cane 
fibre insulation board core, sealed with a special bitustatic 
compound between two layers of cement asbestos. It com- 
bines strength, insulating efficiency, and good appearance. 
Thus Cemesto replaces combinations of materials in such build- 
ings as ordnance plants and hangars, storage buildings and 
ammunition depots, assembly plants and machine shops! 

Celotex Cemesto may be used with steel, wood, or concrete 
framing. Its gray cement-asbestos surfaces resist weather, re- 
sist fire, do away with need for any surface treatment, inside 
or outside. Now available in standard thicknesses of 1”, 
1 9/16", and 2”; width, 4’; lengths, 4’, 6’, 8’, 10’, and 12’. Weight, 
3.8 lbs. to 5.3 Ibs. per sq. ft. Write for complete architectural 


details and sample! 


ST©O 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INSULATING WALL UNITS 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products 
marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


CELOT EX CORPORATION CHICAGO, 





In Military Service: 


Robert W. Chasteney, Jr. 


Robert Hanford 

Joseph C. Hazen, Jr. 
George B. Hotchkiss, Jr. 
S. Chapin Lawson 

A. Banks Wanamaker 


OCTOBER 1942 


THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


Salvage the campaign-of-the month ... war housing 
problems spread to Baltimore, Chicago ... Washington 
Housing ... Vincent Astor’s real estate switch 
Lumber and fuel oil still material headaches ... Remodel- 
ing being encouraged by owners, Government ... Con- 
struction order tightened. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Architecture’s most famous father-and-son team and an 
enlightened building committee produce an outstanding 
church. 


A.R.P. IN SCHOOLS 


A problem of protection for persons rather than prop- 
erty. Systems now used aim at rapid alarms, protected 
shelter areas within the schools, maintenance of pupil and 
teacher morale during air raid emergencies. 


Three modern houses built in the east, illustrating new 
trends in the contemporary approach to residence design. 


OFFICE BUILDING 


A building materials manufacturer uses company prod- 
ucts in its own office building to provide optimum work- 
ing conditions. 


POSTWAR PATTERN, NO. Ill: 
INTEGRATION 


Third of a series of articles examining problems and pos- 
sibilities that lie ahead for Building. This article discusses 
integration of Building into an industry, with comments 
by THE FORUM’s Editorial Advisory Committee. 


SHIPBUILDING YARD 


Architect-engineer Alonzo Harriman’s design for wood 
frees tons of steel for direct war use. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 


Photographs of the remarkable “‘Warspeed’’ method 
of construction for one-story factories in reenforced con- 
crete. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Connecticut Bridges ... A.R.P. exhibition in Honolulu 
. » « Midwest conference ... Announcements... Obitu- 
aries. 


BUILDING REPORTER 


BOOKS 


Small gardens ... House planning and remodeling .. . 
Modern interiors. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS? 






























CONNECTICUT BRIDGEWORK 
It is almost four years since thrifty citizens of Connecticut were scandalized 
to find that corruption had entered the land deals for their pride and joy, 
the $25,000,000 Merritt Parkway. Equally scandalous, in the eyes of dis- 
criminating motorists, are the bridges with which it has been saddled. These 
remarkable confections, more suggestive of the participation of an imagina- 
tive chef than an architect or engineer, are astonishing for their diversity. 
Hardly a style, from Neo-Nutmeg Classic to the latest in Boogie-Woogie Mod- 
ernistic, has been omitted. The example above, for instance, might be taken 
for a copy of last year’s fanciest juke box; as it happens, the bridge was done 
first. At the lower left is one of the milder of the alleged “period” designs. 
Not available for reproduction, unfortunately, was the bridge covered with 
what was apparently intended to resemble old Charleston ironwork. 

These bridges, not only a waste of taxpayers’ money but an insult to their 
intelligence, were singled out because plans for huge postwar construction 





are now beginning to be considered. In their field, they are among the finest 
examples in the U. S. of what not to do. The State Highway Commissioner 
states that the “different architectural treatment given each bridge is unique 
in the annals of American bridge building.” One of the important jobs 
for postwar designers will be to see that they remain so. 
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Forward-looking architects and engineers are rightly 
giving Radiant Heating a prominent place in their plan- 
ning for the future, but its possibilities are by no means 
limited to tomorrow. It can do, and is doing, some 
highly important jobs today. 

Radiant Heating, for instance, was installed in two 
just-completed buildings erected by a large eastern manu- 
facturer. The photograph above shows some of the 1-inch 
wrought iron pipe coils, bent to 16-inch centers and weld- 
assembled, laid on a gravel bed just before the 4-inch 
concrete slab was poured. 

The varied and complex activities of war production 
have created many new construction—and heating— 
problems, to which Radiant Heating can often provide 
the simplest and most satisfactory answer. If you have 
any such problems, you will find it profitable to check 
the heating needs against what Radiant Heating has 
to offer. 

Where the nature and the importance of the job to be 
done calls for Radiant Heating, experience very definitely 
recommends the use of wrought iron. 


Wrought iron’s superior resistance to the corrosive 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ~ Published monthly by Time, Inc., Orange, Conn. Yearly subscription: U. 8. A., Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba, 
RUM 


RADIANT HEATING 


attack involved has been demonstrated over periods of 
many years in hundreds of installations where similar 
service conditions existed. 

Wrought iron’s coefficient of thermal expansion is 
almost identical with that of concrete and plaster. This 
helps to eliminate cracking of floor, loss of bond, noise 
and wear. And wrought iron is easily bent and welded, 
can be pre-fabricated into panels, and quickly assembled 
on the job with a few field welds. 

Whether you are thinking of Radiant Heating in con- 
nection with future planning, or for some current emer- 
gency project, you will find our technical bulletin, 
‘Byers Wrought Iron for Radiant Heating Installations,” 
of real help. May we send you a complimentary copy? 

A. M. Byers Co. Established 1864. Offices in Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE 
IN CORROSIVE APPLICATIONS 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


VOLUME 177 


$4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single copies of this October issue, $1.00. Entered as Second Number 4 
Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, 
Y. Copyright, 1942, Time, Inc 
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FORUM OF EVENT 


DAMAGE CRUSED BY FIRE 


HONOLULU’S FIRE BOMB SHOW IS MORE EXTENSIVE 


HAN THAT CAUSED BY 


ANY OTHER MEANS 
To Honolulu, with its undimmed recollection of what happened 


on the seventh of last December, there is nothing remote or 
theoretical about aerial attack and the damage it can do. With 
the aim of complete preparedness for all eventualities, which 
means the participation of a 100 per cent trained civilian popu- 
lation, the Territorial Office of Civilian Defense has prepared a 


series of exhibitions, one of which is shown here. Cooperating 


; : : THEY MAY BE OF MANY SIZES 
in the program is the Honolulu Academy of Arts, in whose THEY MAY BE OF MANY KINDS 
building the exhibitions ONE PLANE MAY CARRY 2000 


have been shown. Out- 
standing feature of these 
presentations is their vivid 
simplicity. Each panel, 
framed in a border of fire- 
man’s red, tells one story 
which can be grasped in- 
stantly. How incendiaries 
are dropped, what a fire 
bomb looks like, what to : oe a 
do with an incendiary and ‘e 
what not to do are some YOU ARE ON THE FIRING LINE 
of the questions answered 
in this show. Wherever 
possible, as indicated by 
the photographs, actual 
bombs and equipment are 


we, Honolly Pater TENT GENTS VOD OOONTE AVOUT Ut” 


exhibit. 





NE PLANE CAN LAY EGGS ay ¢ DO NOT. US| ESE 
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1941 


The simple act of pushing a button brought a 
thousand conveniences to America’s finger tips, 
symbolized peacetime efficiency, utilized sig- 
naling devices for America’s standard of living. 


“OKAY, CHARLIE, PUSH UT wr 
tell "em we're here!?”’ 


5 4 4 2 ...The familiar push button... the bells and 


chimes that served homes, schools, factories and hospitals. . . 
are all doing an important battle job today. The fighter plane 
pilot presses a button—yes, an Edwards button—and death spits 
through the silvery blur of a roaring propeller. The bombardier 
presses an Edwards button to drop a batch of deadly eggs to blast 
the Axis, Liberty ships, aircraft carriers, PT Boats... wherever 
-ure-fire electric signaling is needed... Edwards equipment is there. 
194?...Today’s production at Edwards and Company is at fever 

tch for war... but research for tomorrow goes steadily on to 

‘ure our distributors the best of peacetime signaling for the con- 

ictors and industrials who will reconstruct a war-torn world. 
EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. 


EDWARDS 


SIN QD eer 
oa ee 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ELECTRICAL SIGNALING 
SINCE 1872 










































































































1, Communication system with 
control 


interceptor 





2. Portable floodlights for temporary lighting 


3, Meter for 


measuring tenant’s fuel oil 





For additional information on any 
product described in this section 
write directly to the manufacturer. 














COMMUNICATION SYSTEM. 
of 


Monitor station to intercept all incoming 


New combination 
standard features enables assistant at 
calls originating at remote stations (left 1). 
Vame: Executive-Monitor Communication 
System with Interceptor Control. 
Purpose: For war production plants, mili- 
tary and naval departments. 

Features: Consists of 2 or more master 
stations connecting up to 19 remote sta- 
tions in the system. Both Executive and 
Monitor stations are equipped with busy 
signals which illuminate to show when 
other stations are in use. The Executive 
station, however, has the optional facility 
of Right-of-Way over busy stations for 
A paging button enables 
the user of any master station to call 
all other stations simultaneously. Per- 
sons called can reply remotely without 
leaving their work to approach the station. 
High-powered, trumpet-type substations 
provide extra sound volume to cover large 
space areas or penetrate high-noise jevels. 
Push-button selection facilitates speed of 
operation. E.ectric connection is to 110- 
120 volts AC or DC current. Power con- 
sumption for the entire system is 46 watts. 
Manufacturer: Executone, Inc., 415 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


emergency use. 


LIGHTING without usual delay and expense 
of installing permanent installations (left 2). 
Name: Portable Floodlights. 

Purpose: method of lighting 
night work on construction jobs, routine 
railroad-checking jobs and emergency 
uses. 


Low-cost 


Features: Model NC-200 (illustrated) 
the largest unit now being made, has two 
8,000 candlepower floodlights constructed 
on swing joints, allowing independent 
directional control with 16,000 candle- 
power concentration of light. May be 
used continuously or intermittently, and is 
always ready for instant use until carbide 
charge is exhausted. 

Manufacturer: National Carbide Corp.. 


60 East 42nd St... New York, N. Y. 


Is 


METER enables tenants to pay for fuel oil 


just do for 


as they gas and electricity 
(left 3). 
Name: Vesta Fuel Oil Meter. 
Purpose: Accurate reading of oil con- 


sumption in war housing. 
Features: Fuel is measured exactly by 


positive displacement which is not affect- 


ed by the speed or volume of oil flow. 
Each time the chamber of the meter fills 
the float rises and trips a Veeder-Root 
counter to record the passage of 1/10 of 
a gal. The mechanism is accurate within 
14 of 1%. The counter runs to 9,999 9/10 
and then repeats. One hundred and 
twenty units have been installed in a 
housing project at Alexandria, Va., meas- 
uring the flow of oil to individual houses 
from four large, centrally located tanks. 
Manufacturer asserts capital cost of such 
a pipe line system is far less than if indi- 
vidual tanks were used for each unit, that 
critical materials are spared. 
Manufacturer: Fluid Meters, Inc., 60 Wall 
Tower, New York, N. Y. 


GLASS COATING safeguards unshielded elec- 
tric bulbs from welding hazards. 

Name: Glascote. 

Purpose: To prevent shattering, pitting or 
scarring of glass. 

Features: Water-white in color, clear, 
does not detract from visibility nor be- 
come opaque with age. Can be applied 
by dipping or brushing. Has proved ex- 
ceptionally effective in shipyards as pro- 
tection for high-wattage bulbs against 
welding spatter and weather conditions, 
such as the shock of rain water. The 
maximum number of kilowatt hours can 
now be obtained from lamps, and the 
brilliancy of the light is in no way af- 
fected or retarded. Has also been used 
advantageously in eliminating welding 
spatter damage to portholes, porcelain fix- 
tures and panelboards. Removable by 
peeling. 

Manufacturer: John C. Dolph Co., 170-D 
Emmet St., Newark, N. J. 


COATING protects concrete or wood storage 
tanks against the infiltration into their con- 
tents of gasoline and oil. 
Name: Carbo Petro-Non-Solv. 
Purpose: For use by oil companies, soap 
manufacturers, industries dealing with 
fatty acids and other places where such 4 
coating is desirable. 
Features: Will dry hard within 2 or 3 
hours. Two or three applications «are 
recommended, depending upon 
porosity of the surface to which it is ap 
plied; two coats are usually sufficient on 
three may be necess:!y 
on concrete surfaces. The first coat will 
cover approximately 150 sq. ft. per gal. 
while on subsequent coats a gal. will 
cover 200 sq. ft. Containing no oil. it 
wiil not saponify when in contact with 
cement or mortar. Manufacturer 
that it is inert to petroleum, coal tar and 
(Continued on page 124) 
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DEPENDABLE 


fluorescent fixtures using 


E-T-L CERTIFIED STARTERS and BALLASTS 


none. 









er fluorescent lamp life 


_, long 
| greater lighting efficiency 
a full use of your wiring system 


SERVICE 


When you're planning fluorescent lighting for war work, or making 
occasional necessary replacements in older installations, it’s 
important to make sure that fixtures use Ballasts and Starters 
tested and Certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories, New 


York—to assure dependable, trouble-free operation. These 





“control units” have more to do with the satisfactory per- 


formance of fluorescent lamps than any other part of the fixture. 


E. T. L. Certified Ballasts and Starters are a specified part of every Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIER fluorescent lighting fixture. All FLEUR-O-LIERS, control 
equipment included, are built to 50 definite speci- 
fications set up by MAZDA Lamp makers for the 
protection of the user, and for maximum light from 
the lamps, and are tested and Certified by E. T. L. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS are made in various sizes and designs 
by over 45 leading fixture manufacturers located at 


important points all over the country. This means 
























E. T. L. is not a brand but a mark of certification by one 
of the world’s foremost electrical testing laboratories 


better service on war plant orders, which, of course, This label identifies a genuine FLEUR-O- 
LIER. When you specify fixtures, be sure 


are now filled on necessary WPB priority rating. to look for it! 
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MAIN DISTRIBUTION UNIT 





Fig. 249, Proper Arrangement of Lighting Circuits 
DIAGRAM FROM “HOW TO REMODEL A HOUSE” 
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RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD, by Harold Wallis Steck. 
George W. Stewart, Inc., New York. 76 pp., 6 x 9. $1.75 


The author is a landscape architect, and his book is a very 
elementary, readable guide for the amateur garden-maker. 
Perhaps the greatest single virtue of this little book is that its 
approach is reasonable. There is no attempt to sell the reader 
any particular scheme or style of garden, but merely to indi- 
cate possibilities which exist to meet a great variety of condi- 
tions and personal tastes. “If,” says the author, “you are a 
man who labors all week in anticipation of a few hours of re- 
laxation under the shade of a tree, you should not be forced 
to cultivate flowers under the broiling sun. If you loathe the 
sound and feel of a lawnmower, you should have a paved 
garden with no grass to disturb your hours of self-communion.” 
This comment establishes the general tone of the book. 

The contents are arranged in a series of brief illustrated 
chapters on the elements of gardens—gates, pools, steps, etc. 
The illustrations, black and white drawings by Harrie Wood, 
are excellent. The quantity of information, the variety of sub- 
jects covered and the clarity of the exposition all add up to a 
really useful reference book for the residential architect and the 
home owner. 


HOW TO PLAN A HOUSE, by Townsend and Dalzell. American 
Technical Society, Chicago. 525 pp., illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 544 x 8%. $4.50. 


To those who think of house planning as an operation which 
is concerned primarily with the arrangement of living spaces 
with regard to furniture, circulation, topography, sun and 
wind, this book’s title needs explanation, for planning in the 
above sense gets comparatively little attention. Actually the 
book is a very complete collection of information on all phases 
of house design and construction, including detailing, .specifica- 
tion writing and all mechanical equipment. It was prepared 
for use by laymen, developers and schools primarily, and was 
written by two architectural engineers. Valuable as the book 
is, it is distinctly limited by the emphasis on conventional 
house types, many of which have become virtually obsolete 
by developments in design during the past five years, and the 
examples selected are anything but remarkable for their quality. 
With this reservation, the book will be useful to anyone inter- 
ested in the procedure of putting together a house. 


HOW TO REMODEL A HOUSE, by Dalzell and Townsend. 
American Technical Society, Chicago. 528 pp., illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 544 x 84%. $4.75. 


Written by the authors of the book reviewed directly above. 
this companion volume discusses remodeling in the same 
thorough fashion. Every step of the procedure is treated, in- 
cluding a chapter to familiarize the reader with the styles of 
residential architecture which is subject to the same criticism 
made above. There is a section on how to read plans, supple- 
mented by ten blueprints, a very useful chapter lists the funda- 
mentals of remodeling, and other fully documented sections 
cover the structure, insulation, bathrooms, kitchens, wiring. 
plumbing, heating, etc. The remodeling of separate rooms is 
given detailed consideration. An excellent feature is the provi- 
sion of check lists. Illustrations, as shown by the accompanying 
diagrams, have been selected for simplicity and clarity. There 
is a comprehensive index and an illustrative example to show 
the various stages of an average house remodeling. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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“Design interest” combines with soft, restful diffusion 
of light in Blue Ridge patterned glasses, manufac- 
tured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tenn., and sold by Libbey -Owens:Ford through 
leading glass distributors. For interior and exterior 
glazing—for partitions, screens, illuminated panels 
and door panels—these 3 “EX’s” sparkle with 
decorative interest. 


Unsightly areas may be excluded from view in 
smart interiors, while an abundance of soft light is 
filtered through. Striking effects may be created by 
illuminating decorative panels from behind. Com- 
plete privacy, plus natural illumination, for offices, 


Wherever Soft, Diffused Light, restaurants, bars and shops. 
Smart Decoration...and Complete YOU CAN GET GLASS—Decorative glass is re- 


placing many materials no longer available. It is not 

Privacy are Desired only beautiful, but practical . . . for glass never needs 
refinishing, is easily cleaned, does not quickly go out 
of style. For information, write Blue Ridge Sales 
Division, Dept. 1280, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


BLUE RIDGE Zecouive GLASS 


Sold Exclusively Through Libbey’ Owens: Ford Distributors 
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Forum: 

Permit an architect who believes in the 
logical evolution of architectural design 
and construction, to comment on the “Port- 
folio of Modern Houses” published in your 
issue for August, 1942. 

Passing over Mr. Keck’s arrogant state- 
ment, your own endorsement of this par- 
ticular group might well be paraphrased 
as follows: 

“All show the same purpose—an evident 
effort to provide the (best) poorest possi- 
ble living accommodations in the (simp- 
lest) crudest and (most) least effective 
way.” 

In the last Octagon a writer comments 
on similar types of design, “One senses 
a vain effort to be clever.” 

The Keck contributions, in addition to 
being institutional rather than domestic 
in character, and apparently more suitable 
for housing livestock than human beings, 
are neither simple nor economic. A house 
that costs $4,000 per average room, is an 
economic abnormality under the present 
war-burdened conditions. 

Mr. Keck is presumably young and 
enthusiastic, and may be pardoned for his 
immaturity, which time will remedy. But 
the approval of a journal possessing the 
distinction and prestige of THe ARCcHI- 
TECTURAL Forum should not be lightly 
conferred. 


Harris C. ALLEN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THe Forum has never permitted ques- 
tions of personal taste to interfere with 
its publication of forward-looking tech- 
niques. Keck’s work is interesting, even 
if one quarrels with his aesthetics. Also 
we have no quarrel with people who 
wish to spend $4,000 a room if they can 
afford to do so. —Ed. 


PREFAB APPROACH 


Forum: 


. . . | come in contact with architects 
all over the country, and they are deeply 
intrigued by the whole subject of prefab- 
rication. Their views and ideas are all 
about the same. The main reason why pre- 
fabrication under the war program has 
been such a disgusting mess is because 
it has been handled by architects who 
take what we call the “architectural ap- 
proach” to the subject . . . The Government 
architects have just released a set of plans 
showing their ideas of what a prefabri- 
cated house should be and have asked the 


manufacturers for comments. The plans so 


28 
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194X RIGHTS 


Forum: 
Would you be good enough to 
explain the note at the bottom of 
. page 65 of the September issue: “All 
rights in this issue are reserved. All 
designs are copyrighted, and patent 
applications have been filed related 
to certain thereof.” Does this mean 
that contributors have no further 
rights to their own designs without 
THE Forum’s permission? And were 
the patent applications referred to 
taken out by designers or by THE 

ForumM? 

Morris KetcuumM, Jr. 


New York City 


Only rights reserved by THE 
Forum are the customary publica- 
tion rights; that is, no material pub- 
lished in any issue may be reprinted 
without permission. All other rights 
to the designs, including any patent 
applications made, remain the prop- 
erty of their authors. The note was 
for the protection of those whose 
work was shown in the issue—Ed. 











completely violate all fundamental prin- 
ciples of prefabrication that it is utterly 
discouraging to know where to begin to 
make an intelligent analysis of it. 

I have talked with many architects 
actively associated with prefabricated 
house manufacturers. They all ad- 
mit that they started with the “archi- 
tectural approach” but after terrific resis- 
tance were finally converted. They now 
look with utter contempt at all those who 
still persist in approaching the subject as 
Government architects approach it. 

This industry will have room 
for thousands and thousands of architects 
after the war, and they can fit into definite 
jobs that will pay them many times more 
than they will ever earn through the nor- 
mal channels of the profession. The pro- 
fession has become a marginal business. 
Only in the most prosperous times can it 
adequately feed any substantial proportion 
of its membership. 

The prefabricated house architect of 
the future will be a man with an archi- 
tectural background who has become a 
specialist in prefabricated house design. 
He must have the product designer’s point 
of view. He will not approach the problem 
with his belly against the drafting board 
or in wild flights of imagination. He will 


become part of a team that manufac- 
turers and sells houses for profit. He will 
forget entirely what he thinks a house 
ought to look like or what the public 
ought to buy. He will forget his slavish 
adherence to academic architectural the- 
ory and will no longer be a proponent 
or crusader for any particular style of 
architecture. . . . 

To these men architecture is no longer 
merely a matter of coordinating pretty 
curves and masses. The “pretty” part of 
prefabricated house design is such an in- 
finitesimally small section of the whole 
problem that it is usually done on a paper 
napkin between bites on a hamburger and 
yet THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum has called 
in the nation’s expert designers and is de- 
voting an entire issue to the hamburger- 
paper napkin portion of the problem... . 

Foster GUNNISON 
Gunnison Housing Corp. 
New Albany, Ind. 


Forum: 

I congratulate the editors for the ex- 
tremely interesting and stimulating memo- 
randum on the house of 194x in the 
September issue of THE Forum. 

It is high time that architects and engi- 
neers gave this problem serious study if 
they care to contribute anything at all 
to a new and planned way of life of the 
individual and the community after this 
war. The challenge was great. The result 
was glorified eyewash. 

The program outlined purpose, function, 
and client of the house of 194x very 
clearly. The houses shown were not de- 
signed for the average American and what 
he might be able to afford in 194x, but 
rather for the architects themselves, satis- 
fying their own habits and fancies. 

I don’t want to bother you with my 
own ideas or “systems,” but it seemed to 
me that all the 194x house designs that 
were supposed to be prefabricated ignored 
or violated advantages and principles of 
prefabrication. Of course, they can be pre- 
fabricated, almost everything can be pre- 
fabricated, bricks are prefabricated too. 
But the way they are supposed to be pre- 
fabricated is no different than the one 
used already, and the result of which we 
see in the advertising section of the same 
Forum. The only difference is the “style.” 

I also regret that no serious effort has 
been made to show the house of 194x in 
relation to its community. 

BERNARD WAGNER 
Washington, D. C. 





THE MONTH IN BuILDING...NEWS 


With steel shortages growing, scrap metal collection drive gets under way. (this page) 
... War housing in New York City makes giant strides (this page) in Baltimore 
and Chicago specific needs not yet met (page 34) .. . Washington housing still far 
behind the demand but many projects in work (page 34) ... Vincent Astor reverses 
his real estate holdings (page 94) ... Lumber still a fly in the ointment of adequate 
supply of materials (page 98) ... Government encourages remodeling of homes for 
war workers (page 100) . . . Fuel-oil rationing coupon system goes into effect (page 


102) .. . New construction order cuts down further on new-house building (page 102) 


HOMES, SWEET HOMES 


Convinced that neither the new Lanham 
authorization nor the volunteer War Guest 
program can adequately house harassed 
workers, NHA has moved toward leasing 
of houses for the duration. Applied to 
usable houses whose owners either could 
not or would not remodel even with the 
financial aid of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration, the new program, 
under newly appointed Fran Bane, will 
permit the Government to lease desirable 
houses, remodel them, return them te 
owners after the war. 


SALVAGE BLUES 


Campaign-of-the-month was for salvage, 
especially scrap steel. The public sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that tin cans and 
hair pins would not tip the scales which 
demanded 17,000,000 tons pronto. Pump- 
ing the experts, the answers came quick 
and fast to the Building industry: 
Query: Best source of scrap metal? 
Reply: Uncompleted or abandoned build- 
ings large enough to offer a satisfactory 
amount of scrap metal. Many such de- 
pression casualties yield 200-600 tons, in 
rare cases even 1,000 tons of metal apiece. 
Query: Who will pay for the cost of de- 
molition ? 

Reply: If demolition cost is more than 
salvage value of scrap and other material, 
the War Metals Company will underwrite 
the difference—if it is convinced the 
salvage is worthwhile. 

Query: Where do I go for such help? 
Reply: To the local or regional WPB 
office. To the Special Projects Salvage 
Section, WPB, Washington, D. C.—or to 
your local Section. 

Query: What would I get for scrap? 
Reply: OPA has fixed prices at $16-25 
per ton depending on kind and state of 
metals. 

Query: Are authorized scrap-metal dealers 
interested in grille work on the outside of 
a building, ornamental garnishings, metal 
doors, etc.? 

Reply: Highly. If you are patriotically 
prompted you can arrange to remove ma- 
terials yourself to local collection agencies. 
If expense of such operations is too great, 
get in touch with one of the above-named 
agencies. 





FT. GREENE HOUSING: hard by the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 


Dedication in Brooklyn, U. $. Aa Amid votted 
palms, school bells and the unauspicious 
patter of rain outside, Mayor La Guardia, 
Lieut. Gov. Poletti, Governor Lehman and 
state housing officials last month dedicated 
Ft. Greene Houses. 3,501 units in all, 816 
have been completed, the rest are awaiting 
critical materials handouts. 


The speeches were brave and full of 
generous back-patting. Only ominous note 
came from the Mayor. He pointed out 
that construction would be interrupted by 
the drought of materials, but that war's 
end would see work resumed. More 
promising was his revelation of New York's 
public-housing boom: 20,000 persons now 
being housed, 30,000 condemned multi- 
family units abolished in eight years 
(77,000 before that), the contagion of Ft. 
Greene spreading like a beneficent rash 
to Brownsville and 6 other city spots. 


The day’s patriotic note was struck by 
Borough President Cashmore: the houses 
were only for “proven” Americans. Ed- 
ward Weinfeld, State Commissioner of 
Housing, made a defiant pass at anti-public 
housers who have used the war program 
to fight it, said the war program’s four 
freedoms—including freedom from want— 
implies the right to decent housing. 


Ceremonies concluded, sample units 
were thrown over to the official visitors. 
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Hard facts of the florid proceedings, 
however, told an impressive public-housing 
story: 4% mile from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard (the borough’s major concentration 
of war workers), the new project will 
house 13,133 persons, most of whom will 
be Navy Yard workers and their families 
who have priority rights on leases. Cover- 
ing 23 city blocks, about half of the project 
building (1,428 units) are expected to be 
finished by December 1, total cost is 
estimated at $20,363,000, rents depend on 
income primarily, in some cases averaging 
as low as $5 per week for 2-person 
families. 

Almost simultaneously New York State 
announced loans to 14 new projects, 7 
upstate, 7 in New York City. Niagara Falls 
is promised 300 units, Schenectady and 
Elmira 375 each, etc. Thirteen thousand 
families—50,000 persons,—at a cost of 
$110,000,000 will be publicly housed in 
New York State before year’s end—alloca- 
tions permitting. 


Like a virulent epidemic which, stamped 
out in one place, springs to life in another, 
the demand for housing aid stilled for 
the moment in Detroit (Forum, April, 
p. 193) and San Diego (Forum, May, 
p. 272) thundered in Baltimore and Chi- 
cago this month: 


Baltimore’s ultra-conservative Sun printed 
a story, vigorously factual, about housing 
woes pointedly titled “City Without A 
Crib.” Baltimore, despite the fact that va- 
cancies are rare, has managed to squeeze 
single persons into rooms when it was 
necessary, but families with a child or 
children might as well, according to Mrs. 
Margaret Ford in the Association of Com- 
merce’s registry office, be lepers. 

Baltimore has all the major rent 
troubles plus some ingenious minor ones. 
Declared a critical area early this year, 
with rents at April 1, 1941 ceiling, some 
of its landlords pull the double-take trick: 
rents listed in the lease at the proper 
level, but a verbal promise of a monthly 
side-amount before the lease is signed. 





NEWS-MAKING HOUSES this month 


rentals $25-$30 per month. Floating Hotel 
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included Purdue’s low-cost 
worker’s home (left) containing 350 pounds of critical material, and 
requiring 6 men to build it in one week’s time. Cost, $1,200 to $1,500, 
(center) 
houseboat now anchored in the Potomac intended as a small balm 


Reduction of services (in one case heat 
was turned off because landlord said his 
“service” did not include it) is another 
“out.” Occasional real-estate agents have 
been found charging fees for listing appli- 
cants; occasional tenants turned the tables 
by renting their apartments to other 
workers during the twelve hours they are 
not there. 

Differing from its neighbor Washington, 
(story next column) which is a single-girl 
housing problem, Baltimore is confronted 
with the family unit. Solution to its prob- 
lem of what to do about the 2,000 single- 
room vacancies now on NHA registry’s lists 
is perhaps an appeal to apartment owners 
to convert rooms for light housekeeping, 
after applying to OPA’s defense rental 
office. Another is building—or making 
available already built—small-house units 
to accommodate growing press of the 
family trade. 


Chicago. Last month NHA said Chicago 
would get no more new housing until it 
utilizes all present dwelling units and its 
local labor supply. Survey had found a 
surplus of houses, unemployed but al- 
ready housed workers. 

Nettled, the Metropolitan Chicago Home 
Builders Association spokesman, Robert 
N. Golding rebutted. 

1) War jobs are being created faster 
than workers can be found, and 22,000 
more workers will be needed this year. 

2) “Six months” are required to con- 
struct adequate housing facilities. 

In six months there will be a shortage 
of workers homes. Building should start 
now to be ready in March, 1943. 

No word of reply from NHA officials 
has been received, no answer to CHA’s 
poignant query: “Where will they live?” 


Minor epidemic spread was in WPB ad- 
ditions to its list of defense housing criti- 
cal areas—l1 new ones on September 15, 
including Bernicio and Varstow, Calif., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Sanford, N. C.— 
10 more on September 22, including 
Tampa, Fla., and Port Huron, Mich. 
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Major epidemic came early in October 
with Leon Henderson’s announcement that 
all areas in continental U. S. would 
henceforth be considered defense rental 
areas, with rentals stabilized at leve] of 
March 1, 1942. 


WASHINGTON WEARY-GO-ROUND 


A bitter little story now current ip 
Washington concerns a young lady who 
saw another young lady sinking rapidly 
into the Potomac and calling for help. 
The first young lady shouted, “Who are 
you and where do you live?” Exasper. 
atedly the drowning girl shouted, “Smith, 
417-20 Jackson Street,” and went down 
for the third time. Our heroine on shore 
dashed to the address, told of the sad fate 
of the occupant, demanded the room, only 
to be informed that it had been rented to 
another girl “who had just pushed her in.” 

Apocryphal as the story is, it implies 
one singular aspect of Washington hous. 
ing headache: about 70% of its in-mi- 
grants are single workers and 7 out of 8 
are women. This is just the reverse of 
the usual situation: in most other cities 
surveyed, 70% of in-migrant workers 
have families, 30% are single men and 
women. 

Another peculiarity now fortunately 
suspended for the duration was Civil Ser- 
vice’s law’s insistence on geographic ap- 
portionment. Under it, each state was 
given a quota of Washington jobs, a mea- 
sure instituted originally to take such 
jobs out of the vote-conscious Congress- 
man’s grab-bag. 

Conditions since December 7 have be- 
come steadily worse. It is estimated that 
about 44% of the in-migrant female 
workers threw up the sponge and went 
home to mother. Jammed _ restaurants, 
jammed street cars and buses and stores 
and theatres, poor or non-existent housing, 
boredom with routine Government work— 
all these shared the blame for the dis- 
placement. 

(Continued on page 94) 


to Washington’s housing troubles (story, see above). Floated up from 
Lauderdale, Fla., it will house the Capitol’s more nautical worke's: 
To the right the Speedway Company’s famous 
answers doubts about demountability of a demountable house >Y 
looking hale and unscathed after re-erection for the fourth time. 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


ELIEL AND EERO SAARINEN, ARCHITECTS 


E. D. PIERRE AND GEORGE WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


More than any other building type, and for reasons that require no elaboration, the 
church has resisted the encroachments of modern design. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that the question asked most frequently during the designing of this church was, 
“Why is this church so different in design from any other that I have seen?” Nor is it a 
particularly flattering commentary on the state of architectural appreciation at the present 
time that a straightforward solution to an honestly presented program should require in- 
volved explanations. But if it is not flattering, neither is it discouraging, for one of the 
most hopeful indications of contemporary approach to design is the widespread interest it 
invariably arouses. The Tabernacle Church of Christ is almost unique in the annals of 
American church building in that it was designed by a distinguished firm of modern 
architects with the full cooperation of an intelligent building committee which had ample 
funds at its disposal. 


Photos, Hedrich Blessing 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


. The summary of the church problem, as submitted to the 
architects by the building committee, does much to explain 
the remarkably straightforward and cohesive design. 

“We attach much importance,” wrote the building committee, 
“to our effort to preach and practice primitive Christianity 
and nothing else, for we believe that in it lies the hope of 
the world. . . There are a few elements in our belief that 
we would like to have emphasized in the church. Because 
the gospel of Christ's death, burial and Resurrection lies at 
the heart of our faith, we would like it illustrated in some 
way in the architecture of the building. . . . We are asking 
you to build a church which will interpret the spirit of Christ 
and of the gospel and which will also promote these ideals 
and assure their perpetuation among us. You may ask why 
we contemplate building a great church, why we do not 
spend the same money in Christian work and arrange to 
worship in less impressive surroundings. Why is a monu- 
mental building desirable to the practice of Christianity, the 
humblest of faiths? 

“A costly church can be justified, in our opinion, only so far 
as it inspires and stimulates people in living better lives. We 
are willing to pay for a church which is designed to achieve 
this end, but we are not willing to pay for luxury and display. 
Our church is our people and will be as strong as our people 
or as weak as our people. . . . We are all sensitive to our 
surroundings, and to participate in a communion service in 
a place designed to interpret the meaning of that service is to 
help tremendously in accomplishing the purposes for which 
the Lord’s Supper was established. The same applies to music 
and to all other phases of our study, work and worship. 
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ENGINEERS & 
CONSULTANTS 


RAY S. WILDE, 


Heating Engineer 
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Structural Engineer 









PAUL E. SABINE, 


Acoustical Consultant 


STANLEY McCANDLESS, 


Lighting Consultant 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 


CHARLES R. WERMUTH & SON, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


ELIEL AND EERO SAARINEN, ARCHITECTS 


“A church which embodies and illustrates the truths of 
Christianity should be a monument in which the affection 


and inspiration of many generations of Christians are cen- 


tered. That is why we choose to spend our money in this 


way. .. So now you see why we want to build our new 
church and what sort of a church we want you to build.” 
The architects’ reply to the building committee outlines the 
scheme developed to meet the program. 

“In accordance with the wishes of the building committee, 
our endeavor has been to design, not a mere church, bat 
a church expressing the religious aims of your congregation. 
Indeed, it is essential to establish such a true relationship 
between the people themselves and the design of their church. 
The result is explained in the following paragraphs. 

“We have divided the church group into four major features. 
First we have the East Wing, containing the Church proper, the 
Chapel and the Auditorium; second, we have the West Wing, 
containing one portion of the Bible School; third, we have—-as 
we may call it—the Connecting Bridge between the East and 
West Wings, containing in its two upper floors the remaining 
portion of the Bible School and having its lower part formed 
into an open loggia-like feature; and fourth, we have the 
Tower. 

“The Church group has been divided in this four-partite 
manner in order to achieve a satisfactory balance of masses, 
and a lively, yet restful skyline.” 








TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
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WEST ELEVATION 


From the time when the architects’ first sketches were dis- 
played, the Tabernacle Church has provoked discussion, 
stimulated endless questions. “Why is there no stained glass? 


CLASSROOM ENTRANCE 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


Is this design particularly appropriate to our church? Why 
are the roofs flat? Is it true that the church has been de- 
signed more for future appreciation than for present under- 
standing? Why is the tower to be built apart from the main 
structure? What is the purpose of the large pool?” To these 
and other questions the architects gave their answers. The 
roofs are flat because the interiors demanded flat roofs. There 
is no imitation of historical styles because any honest, funda- 
mental approach has to be contemporary. The large pool 
serves the same function that water has always served in 
conjunction with buildings, as a ceaselessly moving mirror 
which gives life and atmosphere to the architecture reflected 
in it. 

Thoughtful and intelligent as the answers may have been, it 
is the building itself which tells the final story. It is evi- 
dent, particularly in the photographs on this page, that many 
parts of the building have as much the character of the 
school or community center as the church. If it looks “differ- 
ent,” it certainly differs no more from the Colonial meeting 
house than does the latter in comparison with a church of 
the medieval period. Above all, it has vitality. The questions 
listed above give ample evidence of the profound effect the 
building has had on the imagination of the community. If the 
architects did no more than arouse in this one city a new 
consciousness of the church as an actual social force, the) 
have already justified their efforts. 








ELIEL AND EERO SAARINEN, ARCHITECTS 











CORRIDOR PASTOR'S OFFICE 


The chapel is located at the south end of the main building and is oriented in the 
same manner as the church proper. 


The treatment of the room is asymmetrical, 
with a wide aisle on one side and vertical windows in the brick wall on the other. 
The pastor’s office, shown above, is handled in a pleasant, straightforward manner, 
and is placed for ease of access to both chapel and church. 


CHAPEL 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Heart of the entire group of buildings is the church, a monumental, brightly lighted room 
45 ft. in height. Like the chapel, it is not symmetrical in treatment, and the architects’ 
comments in this respect are interesting: “We have not been concerned with a sym- 
metrical solution, believing that forced symmetry only creates artificial and sterile conditions. 
Really, in the case at hand, symmetry was bound to be artificial, for the function of this 
church, in particular the function of the Chancel, is asymmetrical in its nature. Our en- 
deavor, therefore, has rather been to arrive at a good balance between the various features 
and points of interest of the room. . . On the whole, our endeavor has been to create a 
serene, spacious atmosphere, by surface and color treatments, and by regulating the amount, 
direction and quality of the light from outside. As for this outside light we have a dual scheme: 
first, to lighten the nave with soft western light during the morning services; second, to bring 
into the chancel an abundance of the bright morning light in order to focus the eyes and 
minds towards this spatial flow of light. Such an arrangement, we think, will add a spiritual 
quality to the service.” 




















LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
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ELIEL AND EERO SAARINEN, ARCHITECTS 




















TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 

















The Narthex is a spacious entry containing a coatroom 
and the stairs which lead up to the gallery at the rear of 
the church. There are three doors in the wood and glass 
screen, two opening into the church and a third going to 
the side corridor which connects with the chapel and Sun- 


day school. The simple consistency so apparent in the 
treatment of the church is also evident in this room, where 
wood, brick, plaster and glass have been combined in a 
manner which has both dignity and textural richness. II- 
lustrated at the right is the library, which has been handled 


in the same workmanlike fashion as the other office and 
school interiors. 
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ELIEL AND EERO SAARINEN, ARCHITECTS 
The view of the stairway shows a very fresh and interesting 
expression, using the same simple vocabulary of wood, 
brick and plaster followed in the other interiors. The 
balusters have been developed as the main decorative fea- 
ture, carrying right through from one run of stairs to the 
one above, and projecting beyond the handrails for em- 


phasis. They also serve to carry the indirect lighting fix- 
tures. 


EAST LOBBY—FIRST FLOOR 


WEST LOBBY—FIRST FLOOR 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
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SECOND FLOOR ASSEMBLY 


BASEMENT AUDITORIUM 
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SECOND FLOOR 




















The portion of the group devoted to the school is 
very well provided with both space and equipment. 
Classrooms follow the same high standards estab- 
lished by the best of the non-ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Seating is both movable and comfortable, 
and a high degree of flexibility is provided by the 
use of sliding partitions between many of the rooms. 
The basement auditorium was designed to take care 
of dinners, amateur theatricals, entertainments, etc., 
and its floor-length windows open on the terrace, 
greatly extending the room’s possibilities in favor- 
able weather. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Walis—brick, Wyandot Clay 
Products Co., cement, Louisville Cement Co.; 
inside—plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. Structural 
steel—Fort Wayne Structural Steel Co. Iron 
—Ornamental Iron Work Co. and Cincinnati 
Metal Crafts. Waterproofing—Brown & Kerr. 
Filoors—concrete slab, asphalt tile, Johns- 
Manville; marble, tile and stone, Wege 
Marble & Tile Co. Roofs: Roof tile, Federa! 
American Cement Tile Co. Lightening pro- 
tection—Dodd Struthers. 

HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Weather- 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Anderson Woodworking Co. 
FURNITURE: Dunbar Furniture Co. Church 
seating and organ screens—American Seat- 
ing Co. Modern fold partitions—New Castle 
Co. 

PAINTS: Glidden Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Southern Equip- 
ment Co. Cabinets—Baxter Steel Equipment 
Co. Ranges and refrigerators—General Elec- 
tric Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Toilet partitions— 
Sanymetal Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Sanborn 
Electric Co. 

HEATING: Panel floor heating, humidifica- 
tion; provision made for future cooling. 
Boilers—Terre Haute Boiler Co. Convectors 
—Young Radiator Co. Oil burners—Ray ©! 
Burner Co. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT: Blackboards—N. 
Silica Slate Co. Curtain fixtures—H. J. Jucd 
Co. Stage Equipment—Theatrical Equipment 
Co. Curtains and drapes—A. Dudley Kelly. 
Chimes and sound equipment—RCA and 
Power Equipment Co. Clock—Seth Thomas. 
Pipe organs—Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
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A. R. P. 
IN SCHOOLS 


To protect the nation’s chil- 








dren from physical injury 
and morale breakdown is 
now primary concern of 
school officials and teachers. 






















































(Previously published A.R.P. material: Nov., ‘41, 
Building For Defense issue; Jan., “42, Civilian 
Defense issue; June, 42, A.R.P. in Apartment 
Houses: July, °42, A.R.P. in Hospitals; Aug., “42, 
Industrial Plant Protection.) 
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Protection of school buildings is a problem which must be ap- 


proached from one objective primarily—the protection of persons. 
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In THe ForuM’s consideration of hospital protection (July, °42), it 


co 


was clear that, although patient’s welfare was important, the hospital 
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had to be first occupied with maintenance of its services—regular 
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and emergency—to the public. Protective devices are aimed at 
keeping operating rooms working under all conditions, retaining at 
all times full use of emergency entrances and exits. 

However, the protection of the nation’s schools is protection of the 
lives and morale of its children. School officials realize that overall 
precautions for buildings are impossibe, so they have adopted 
WH the next best device: allocation of relatively safe shelter areas, 
’ within five minutes of the school if the 
building is unsafe or congested, careful plans for prevention of panic. 
The case of the schools in America, unlike that of industrial plants 
(Forum, August, °42), differs sharply from the British example. 
In England, due to the high degree of congestion in industrial cities, 


“4 appointment of “scatter posts’ 


and the nearness of those cities to the enemy’s starting point, “it 
was early recognized that a main line of defense would be dispersal, 
and, in particular, the removal of school children from the congested 
and more dangerous areas to safer areas.” (The Schools in War- 
time, British Board of Education). In the United States the theory 
of dispersion is utilized only to a limited extent. This is due no 
doubt to the degree of safety assumed because of our far greater 
area, which reduces the chances of a direct hit on any given building, 
as well as to the fact that British experience has shown evacuation to 
have a depressing effect on morale. 
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\lthough all educators are not in complete agreement about the 
adopted theory of protection, the concept of shelter areas is na- 
tionally accepted. Among the dissenters are Newark’s officials, who 
leel that “children should be dispersed to any degree possible so as 





to reduce the crowding in our so-called security areas.” Conforming 
however, to New Jersey’s state ruling that children are to be held in 
hool buildings in case of air raid alarm, Newark’s precautions, Typical of the tragedy that has struck in many places in 


Lo . ° ° *,: , f the nature of the objective, is the 
KE those of New , a ree cities selec ted England, regardiess o 

. . : New York City and Philadelphia th scene above left of schoolboys regarding a bombed Eton 
typical in this discussion, are aimed at adequate protection of the school building. Above right, two types of American 


elter areas sane a s and carefully planned schools which must be protected, the older, more difficult 
on dependable system: of alarms a aes (pre-1900) type, and the more modern safer type from 
rograms for morale. shelter point-of-view. 
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A.R.P. IN SCHOOLS 


nearest window. This is hazardous, however, and in such cases 
school authorities have advised evacuation of students to a nearby 
steel structure building not further than five minutes from the 
school. In the picture below left, children of a Philadelphia 
school are shown entering a nearby church which has been ad. 
judged safe by authorities. In New York City, buildings were 
first surveyed for types (safer: steel construction; less safe: wall. 
bearing types), and then for relative congestion. At the sound. 
ing of a “yellow” signal (which means that 23 minutes remain 
before an expected attack), children in congested, less safe 
buildings are removed 1) to their homes if they are within 5 
minutes of school, 2) to alternate shelters if they are not. * 
OCD’s pioneering bulletin, Protection of School Children and 
School Property, suggests that schools in close proximity to 
military objectives should consider complete “abandonment for 
the duration of the war.” No such moves have been made as 
yet, although school officials have made surveys of such dan- 




















gerously located schools, are prepared to evacuate permanently 





and transfer students to safer schools at a moment’s notice. 





But even greater danger, they claim is the morale effect on 
children and parents of such a move. 











Upper picture shows a sheiter area in Hunter College, New York City. 
i The 2-year-old steel-structure contains admirable shelter areas 
Ehrenberg as each of the 15 floors contains such a corridor. Below is a less 
perfect but still serviceable area in a Philadelphia public school, show- 
ing a class organized to sit along the walls of corridor, and a teacher 
carrying on school work, thus allowing pupils no time for panic. 


SHELTERS 


The ideal shelter area is one which contains no glass whatso- 
ever—either an inner corridor built entirely of unbroken walls, 
or one in which all glass panes, transoms, doors, etc., have been 
removed. Probably this type exists only in very few cases. 
Less ideal is one in which the glass has been protected by some 





kind of shatterproofing or taping. In any case, the area should 
be two walls from the outside, should contain some connection 
with the central alarm system (either bells, lights or radio), 





should be properly provided with ventilation, emergency exits 





and lighting equipment, and located on intermediate floors. 
A third type of shelter, resorted to by some schools with no 
interior corridor, makes use of areas at least 20 feet from the 
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WARNING SYSTEMS 


Most important if removal to shelter areas or evacuation from the school 
is to take place is that a reliable, accurate and distinctive system of 
alarms be set up in each school, coordinated with the general police 
or civilian defense alarm system of the city. 


lege’s Chattabox system (see right.) 


Philadelphia’s alarm method re- 
sembles New York’s, includes 
parochial and private schools in 
ts relays. Eight district offices 
ire equipped with special short- 
wave receiving sets, and these 
ffices inform schools in their 
listrict by telephone, utilizing 
the accepted bell-code forms 
see above). Signals within the 
hool are given by means of 
issroom bells, with auxiliary 
ystems devised in case of 
Sreakdown. Photo extreme right 
ustrates complete reception 
ffice equipped with radio re- 
‘iver, buzzer and light systems. 
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First requirement is that 
it be sufficiently differentiated from the ordinary hourly system of bells 
so that no possible confusion could result. Another is that a subsidiary 
method of alarm exist in case of breakdown of the major one. 
advisable, too, that one of the subsidiary systems (some schools have 
three or more) be autonomous and not dependent on city or local power. 
Best of these is an inter-floor telephone-call wire such as Hunter Col- 
Operating like a rural telephone, 
these are in shelter areas on each floor, allow user to speak into them 
by switching a lever, enable one floor to call for aid from any other. 













New York City’s schoo! system has devised an ingenious 
set of alarms. Taking its cue from a central police control 
station which in turn receives the alarm from the Inter- 
ceptor Command, each principal or custodian’s office is 
equipped with a set of boxes (see left), which receives a 
ist Caution Warning (yellow), 2nd Caution Warning 
(blue), Action Warning (red) and ali-clear (white) dis- 
tinguished by various buzzing signals. Strategically 
placed in hallways are color-warning boxes, see above, 
which relay alarm 
















































A.R.P. IN SCHOOLS 


LASHLIGHT 
GOGGLES AND CASE 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Like other such equipment reviewed in previous issues for other 





building types, fire-fighting material in schools must be 1) con. 
veniently placed, 2) thoughtfully provided, 3) easy to use. In 
STIRRUP PUMP grammar schools most of the use and care will be in hands of 
teachers or maintenance workers, but in high-school or college 
buildings, student groups can be taught to deal with emergency 
fires and bombs. 


—CABI NET Typical equipment (see drawing) consists of two types of cabi- 

BOARD OF nets, one, the low-cabinet type for use indoors, the other, a high, 
EDUCATION IRST AIDAIT closed cabinet for roof use. Provisions include axe, stirrup pump, 
FIRST AID shovel, hoe, pails of sand and water, etc. Each cabinet is uniformly 
ASBESTOS | FIRE AXE arranged so that students taught with one cabinet can quickly find 
6LOVES —— anything in any other. Cabinets should be fixed to floor, outdoor 
units must be inspected after every rain, and students should have 

= regular instruction periods or exhibitions (see auditorium exhibit 

LONG HANDLED HOE CABINET of Philadelphia’s equipment below) during which all materials 


are explained and used in practice drills. 


PAIL (FOR WATER) 
PAIL(FOR S AND) 
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FIRST AID ROOMS 


Importance of medical emergency care is great 
since many students will be harbored within a 
small area and various minor illnesses often re- 
sult in confined, slightly panicky groups. First- 
aid room to the right is typical of those estab- 
lished in most schools. It is advisable to have 
more than one, strategically placed, but when 
this is impossible small, portable, first-aid kits 
are given to at least one teacher within each 
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shelter area. In trade schools where much shop 
and mechanical work is done, provision for medi- 


as es 


cal care usually has already been set up, and it 
can be readily utilized for emergencies. 
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Photograph to the right shows a typical 

New York City school, protected by even- 

ly spaced strins of 14%” cambric tape 

applied on the sheiter area side of the 

interior glass and shellacked over with 

shatterproof liauid. Bottom left shows 
% doors onening onto shelter area from 
which glass nanes have been removed, 
composition board being substituted. Bot- 
tom right is a third type of protection: 
giass embedded in wire mesh to reduce 
splintering. 





GLASS PROTECTION 


Like a well-built modern hospital, a well-built modern school 
contains as much window space as possible. It is this peace- 
time advantage to healthful education that boomerangs into a 
major wartime hazard. OCD’s bulletin warns that “the greatest 
danger in classrooms results from flying glass and fragments.” 
With removal of students to shelter areas, however, it was de- 
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cided to protect only that glass which bordered on these areas, 
whether in transoms, doors or windows. Glass on the outside 
is protected only by opening bottom sash of windows. Kinds 
of glass protection vary, and two cities, New York and Newark, 
have made careful tests of suggested devices. Both concurred 
with the English practice of using adhesive strips of thick paper 


or tape reenforced by liquid, shatterproof coating. 


Landsdowne 
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A.R.P. IN SCHOOLS 








BLACKOUT 


Problem of obscuration exists only in those schools where night 
classes are held, but utilization of school buildings for civilian 
defense meetings, draft board hearings, etc., brings with it the 
necessity for blackout. Together with the usual blackout 
shade, two new types have been devised: 1) left, shows Hunter 
College’s system of leatherette shade suspended in a steel 
envelope. Advantage is that the shade is not part of the win- 
dow, does not prevent washing or interfere with light and can 
be used after the war in rooms showing lantern slides, motion 
pictures, dark rooms, etc. Cost: $10 a window including in- 


CONCLUSIONS 


The physical methods of protection described above are de- 
signed to save persons and property but in a wider sense 
they have the effect of reassurance. They tell the child who 
sees the windows of his school blackened, pails of sand and 
stirrup pumps in his halls, glass doors and windows taped 
that he is safe and well cared for. His confidence grows and 
he is ready to face whatever comes. 

These physical measures, however, are not always enough. 
Sensing this, schools throughout the nation have done a 
first-rate job of practice drills, planning entertainment in 
shelter areas, utilizing the emergency as a chance to develop 
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stallation. Materials are now unavailable, but economy and 
neatness of the system suggests that it could easily be dupli- 
cated in plastic or other materials. 

2) Picture at right shows the kind of installation made in 
offices, shops and laboratories of New York schools working 
at night. Here a treated paper material is suspended by a 
simple cord pulley, and borders of the window are tacked with 
the paper to prevent any leakage. Cost is very low, installation 


exceedingly simple, and the result no damage to the window 
or hindrance to light. 


leadership among older students in the use of fire-fighting 
materials, alarm systems, etc. They have gone about the job 
of providing students with identification tags, automatic 
modes of behavior and standards of discipline in a cool, 
unhurried, unfrantic and entirely admirable fashion. 

It was after just such careful planning for morale by the 
English public schools—at the end of a bad air raid during 
which excellent “trench” entertainment had been provided 
for the pupils—that a little girl when she heard the all- 


clear, produced the historic remark: “Please teacher, may we 
go on with the air raid?” 





THE SCHOOLS IN WARTIME, !ssued by the 
Ministry of information on behalf of the the country. 
Board of Education. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. How Britain’s educational system 
adapted itself to wartime conditions. 
fications. 


THE SCHOOLS AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Com- 


mittee on Civilian Defense in the Schools. 
Board of Education, City of New York. A 
basic discussion of theory and practice that 
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has been widely read and used throughout 


THE SCHOOLS AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE— 
Same Committee as 
above. Suggests many kinds of protection, 
giving useful installation details and speci- 


GLASS PROTECTION. 


WAR TIMES, Official Bulletin, School Com- 
mittee on Defense Services, Board of Edu- 


cation, Newark, New Jersey. Published on 


occasion. The most valuable recent issue 
from A.R.P. point of view has been Vol. 1, 
No. 4, dealing with “Reducing Hazards 
From Glass.”’ 


BALTIMORE BULLETIN OF EDUCATION. A 
Journal of the Public Schools of Baitimore, 
Md. Vol. XIX, No. 3 is devoted to ‘“‘Training 
for Civilian Defense,’’ contains an excellent 
article by Asst. Superintendent John W. Lewis 
on the Baltimore Program of Protection. 
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HOUSE IN TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


tT GREEN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE IN TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


View of the west side of the house (above) taken from the lower 
terrace. The doors off the terrace open into a recreation room, 
not shown on the plans. Directly above is the living room, whose 
large windows overlook the river. Mary A. Green assisted in 
design of interiors. 
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The architect states that “the design was influenced by the magnificent view of 
the Hudson River and by the owner’s desire for an unpretentious, modern 
residence.” The terseness of the statement is matched by the simplicity of the 


house, which not only meets the essential requirements most successfully, but 
fits into the irregular site with distinction and charm. A good part of this charm 
is due to the taste with which the simplest of materials and architectural elements 
have been combined. The plan was designed to be altered as the family grows. 


The attic over the garage, now used as a child’s playroom, is to be converted 
into a maid’s room, releasing the present maid’s room for use by guests. An 
interesting feature is shown in the view of the kitchen, the open storage unit which 
partly separates the kitchen proper from the dining space. 


ROBERT GREEN, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Stone. Waterproofing—R. 
|. W., Toch Bros., Inc. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — cedar 
shingles, studs, sheathing; inside and ceil- 
ing finish—Duali plywood, U. S. Plywood 
Corp., or Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floors 
—white oak. 

ROOF: Slate shingles. 

INSULATION: Rockwool, Johns-Manville. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing—copper, 
Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash, weatherstripping and 
ecreens—Fenestra, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. and Sloane-Babion Corp. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halls 
—Duali plywood, U. S. Plywood Corp. Bed- 
rooms—Sheetrock, U. s. Gyosum Co. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Marlite, Marsh 
Wall Products Co., Inc. 

PAINTS: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GARAGE DOORS: Overhead Door Corp. 
HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—Genera!l Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Kurt - Versen. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Cham- 
bers Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—General Electric 
Co. Sink—Monel Metal, International Nickel 
Co., Inc. Cabinets—Murphy Bed Co. Ven- 
tilating fans—Victor Electric Products, Inc. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—American 
Radiator Standard Sanitary Corp. Washing 
machine—Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Glass shower 
stall—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Vent 
pipes—galvanized iron. Water pipes—Ana- 
conda brass, American Brass Co. 
HEATING—Hot water system, Burnham 
Boiler Corp. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—White- 
head, The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
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HOUSE IN DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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DAY, ARCHITECT 


Built for a doctor and his family, and used as both home and office, this 
house is an excellent example of an approach that would have been unheard- 
of a few years back: modern design carried out in the simplest of traditional 
materials. Only wood, stone and glass count in an important way inside or 
out; where stone is exposed within the house the walls are sufficiently thick 
to make furring unnecessary. The office has its own entrance, well removed 
from the front door, and the three rooms are grouped to form a separate 
unit on the ground floor. There is a library, so placed that it is equally 
accessible from the office or the living quarters. An interesting feature of 
the second floor is the guest suite, which may be used as a private apartment 
with its own outside stair. Of equal interest is the use of materials: the stone 
is laid up in large, solid masses, with wood and glass filling the intervening 
spaces. The effect of this logical combination of light and heavy materials is 
immediately apparent in the views of the exteriors, while the interiors show 
a great gain in quality of texture. 
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HOUSE IN DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 





The richness of texture mentioned above is very apparent in these 
views of the main living areas, where wood, both solid and lam- 
inated, contrasts sharply with the rough masonry. The bold use 
of glass further enriches the interior by relating it to the sur- 


rounding landscape. A dining area is inconspicuously provided in 
the living room, while the openness of the connection with the 
library further enhances the general air of spaciousness. 










































KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT 


The main stair is of the open type which seems to be 
favored by a great number of modern architects, and 
its dramatic quality is emphasized by the omission of 
an outside handrail. Fortunately, there is a doctor 
in the house. In the kitchen the usual cabinets over 
the sink have been given up in favor of more light 
and a better view. The daughter's room, below, 
offers another example of the lively contrasts possible 
with such different materials as polished wood and 
rough stone work. Also worth noting in this room 
is the standard closet, shallow, and equipped with 
doors which give easy access to all of its contents. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


i FOUNDATION: Granite fieldstone. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cypress; inside 
—Douglas fir plywood. Floors—Douglas fir. 

eilings—Arborite, Atlantic Gypsum Products 

3 Co. and gum plywood. 

: ROOF: Cedar shingles. 

WINDOWS: GLASS—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

INSULATION. Rockwool. 

PLUMBING: Kohler Co. 

“EATING: Split system General Electric Co. 
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HOUSE IN MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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Photos. Rodney McCay Morgan 


“If the architect,” says Mr. Payer, “builds his own house he 
has a free hand (unless he is married or needs a mortgage), 
and his house should show what he will do in an ideal case. . . 
I had to satisfy the bank that the plan was economical and the 
construction sound. I agreed with my wife on a certain 
number of rooms and conveniences. The rest was determined 
by the site, the trees, the view. In the construction I used as 
many materials in standard sizes as possible and | chose the 
4 x 8 ft. plywood panel as the basis for a module which 
carries through most of the house. Most studs and joists are 
used in standard lengths, so we had little cutting or waste. 
The exterior material is redwood. Sash and trim are light 
gray, doors and the undersides of the eaves are turquoise, 
and the vertical boards around the master rooms are lemon 
yellow. This sounds a lot louder than it looks.” 
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ERNST PAYER, ARCHITECT 

[he house is located on a small hilltop, and any general view 
is therefore from below. Because of its situation there was 
no possibility of developing a main facade, nor was the archi- 
tect concerned with producing anything but a three-dimensional 
entity. The plan, which spreads over the flat part of the 
hilltop, is admirably adapted to informal, comfortable country 
living, and the second-floor deck, as indicated by the view 
directly below, was really designed for use. Bedrooms are 
arranged in a three-room suite for the owners. with a child’s 
room and guest room opening on the deck. The guest room 
could easily be converted to a second child’s room, as there 
is another guest room with its own bath on the floor below. 
One advantage of natural or dark-painted wood is illustrated 
in the two winter photographs on these pages: even under 
these conditions the exterior maintains a good deal of its 
warmth and interest. 
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LIVING ROOM 


Plywood is the material used most extensively for interior 
wall finishes. Not only does it appear in the handsome in- 
teriors shown here, but in the cabinet doors below, and the 
dressing table on the opposite page. Most interesting of 
the many uses is seen in the main stair (opposite), where a 
sheet of three-quarter-inch plywood forms one of the supports 
for the treads. Closets were also constructed of this material 
in various thicknesses, eliminating the usual studs with 
plaster on both sides. One wall of the living room is com- 
posed entirely of cupboards, used for the storage of books, 
records, radio, bar, etc. Such storage space is not only 
where it is most needed, but the sliding and hinged doors 
permit the development of an interesting variety of wall 
patterns. The combination of authentic period pieces with 
contemporary furniture and accessories is to be particularly 
commended. 





LIVING ROOM WINDOW SEAT 
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— ~ In the kitchen, ample dining space is provided for the servants. 
rts é‘ ' , 
: 4 : An old-fashioned device used here with superlative good sense is 
1a 7: : il , , _ 
. 4 . the dumbwaiter, which serves the terrace on the floor above. The 
ith § wi 

alcove above, very much in the traditional Japanese manner, 
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; is in one of the master bedrooms. 
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vith ie - CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — Weyer- 
haeuser 4-sq. frame, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Plyscord, U. S. Plywood Co., Balsam 
wool bats, Wood Conversion Co., inside— 
Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. Ceilings— gum, 
Greylite, Insulite Div., Minnesota Ontario 
Paper Co. 

ROOF: 5-ply Celotex; Traffic Top, Celotex 
Corp. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Josam Mfg. Co. 
WINDOWS: Croft Window Corp. and An- 
dersen Corp. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wainut 
Weldboard; halis—Weldtex, U. S. Plywood 
Corp. 

HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Circuit 
breaker—Square D. Co. Fixtures—Kurt 
Versen. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Anderson 
Stove Co., Inc. Refrigerator—Westinghouse. 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Disposal unit—General 
Electric Co. Ventilating fan—Signal Electric 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 

HEATING: Warm air system, Thatcher 
Furnace Co. Burner—May Oi! Burner Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
heater—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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OFFICE BUILDING 


FOR THE NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


BACKUS, CRANE & LOVE 
ARCHITECTS 


DISPLAY ROOM DESIGNED BY 
DON HATCH, ARCHITECT 





GEORGE W. WALKER, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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The importance of this building rests as much 
on the idea behind it as on the building itsell. 
Here is a three-dimensional expression of in- 
dustry’s new determination to provide its work- 
ers and management with working facilities 
which reflect the efficient and loyal efforts 0! 
the staff, and in fact, which effectively aid thos 
results. It is predictable that many corporations 


will follow this lead in their postwar develop: 
ments. 


Photos, Robert M. Damora 
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The present headquarters of the National Gypsum Company 
marks the last of a series of moves made during fifteen years 
of expansion from a one-product company to a nation-wide 
organization selling over 150 building products. The client was 
able to furnish the architects with consultants from the company 
staff who were familiar with problems of acoustics, light reflec- 
tion from painted surfaces, insulation, wall and ceiling con- 
struction. One result of this collaboration has been an extremely 
good series of solutions for the modern working interior, clean, 
attractive and efficient. That such solutions are more than decor- 
ation was proven by a series of tests conducted by the Psychology 
Department of a leading university in the company's old and 
new offices. Made with the cooperation of a group of women 
employes, the tests showed an average improvement in accur- 
acy, steadiness and work output of nearly 30 per cent, due to 


sound control, proper lighting, air conditioning and other 
amenities provided. 
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In general, both large and small rooms within the building 


have a basic uniformity of treatment, which can be recog- 
nized below in the combined use of fluorescent lighting units 
recessed above flush glass panels, acoustical treatment of the 
ceilings and prominent placing of the conditioned air supply 
fixtures. Variations will be noted in the photographs of the 
individual offices, and occasionally a complete departure, as 
in the dining room at the left, but the essential pattern is 
largely maintained throughout the building. An _ interesting 
special feature is the display room shown on the opposite 
page, designed primarily for architects, builders and building 
materials dealers. The instructions given the designer were that 
the room should convey the idea that the company was a 
leader in its field, that it made products covering every wall 
and ceiling need, that the products were of high quality, and 
that they were available throughout the country. 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 
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FIRST FLOOR 


DISPLAY ROOM 


Walls are cocoa brown: 


rugs are jade green; leather 


exposed wood is limed 
bination of fluorescent 
picture boxes. 


DISPLAY ROOM 















































lath screen is lacquered Chinese red; 


upholstery is saddle brown. 


All 


oak. Lighting is provided by a com- 


lamps 


and 


pin-point 


spots 
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| OFFICE BUILDING — SECOND FLOOR 
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The second floor of the building contains rooms for the executive staff. Here, 
as has been already noted, the basic interior treatment carries through, but 
walls are handled with greater variety and richness. The policy of using 
the company’s own products has been followed wherever appropriate so that 


prospective builders and other visitors may see these products in actual use. 


An important factor in the generally agreeable effect of the rooms was the 
careful selection or design of furniture to harmonize with the wall and ceiling 


treatments. 


VIEW 5 


PIII 








OFFICE BUILDING — THIRD FLOOR 





GENERAL OFFICE 


The general design scheme of the interior of the building 


reaches its most effective expression in the large open room 
for the clerical staff on each floor. Here the steady repetition of 
simple units — desks, lighting strips, ceiling panels, windows 
and air-conditioning supply units—has produced an interior 
at the same time restful and dramatic. It will be noted that 
the furred ceiling is lined up with the window heads, a great 
improvement over the conventional treatment. 





THIRD FLOOR 
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In rooms where machines are used, as in the accounting department 


above, the walls as well as ceilings are acoustically treated. Many of CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


the windows have been executed in a combination of two thicknesses 
FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 
of plate glass and glass block. STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 in. stone or 
4 in. brick, Ye in. air space, 8 in. hollow 
building tile, Gold Bond rockwool insulation, 
metal lath and plaster, National Gypsum Co. 
Floors—reenforced concrete slab. Ceilings— 
acoustical tile and plaster, National Gypsum 
Co. 
ROOF: Reenforced concrete siab with 5-ply 
built-up, tar and gravel finish. 
INSULATION: National Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l, Hone Windows, 
Inc. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel. 
Elevators—Warsaw Elevator Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpet—Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. Asphalt tile—Johns- 
Manville. Rubber tile—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Offices—Gold Bond 
insulation tile and knotty pine plaster board, 
National Gypsum Co. 
FURNISHINGS: W. J. Sloan Co. and Stand- 
ard Desk Co., Sikes Chair Co. 
HARDWARE: Schlilage Lock Co. 
PAINTS: Simplex Casein paint, National 
Gypsum Co. 
r ou ‘ FLECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
Ss Sad § tem—conduit. Switches—Powerlite Switch- 
board Co. Fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co. Floor 
duct—General Electric Co. Dumbwaiter— 
Warsaw Electric Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper, Revere 
Copper & Brass Co. Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. 
and W. A. Case Co. Kitchen equipment— 
Hoosier Cabinet Co. Range and refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split 
system of forced hot water and air condition- 
ing, York tce Machinery Corp. Boilers— 
Farrar & Trefts. Convectors and grilles— 
Modine Mfg. Co. Regulators—Johnson Service 
Co. Water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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This article marks the resumption of the “Building’s Postwar Pattern” series inaugurated in the May, 
1941 Forum and interrupted by the events of December. A number of the trends which then were 
brewing beneath the surface have been pushed to the top by the pressure of war building re- 
quirements. But much more must be changed before Building can fully meet its postwar respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. The present article explores the reasons which justify that view, attempts 


to state the major problems still awaiting solution and, finally, in broad outline sketches the new 


directions Building must travel. 


Following the method established with the article on “Planning,” in September, 1941 and the 
article on “Standardization” in November, 1942, comments by THE ForuM’s Advisory Editorial Panel 


appear as marginal notes.—The Editors 


BUILDING’S* POSTWAR PATTERN 


NO. 3: AN INTEGRATED INDUSTRY  ketentiessiy, i 


necessities of total war have forced vast changes upon Building, changes that will alter 
its whole course in the postwar period. Local building codes, zoning ordinances, 
“make work” trade union rules and other impedimenta are being swept aside by the 
impatient and powerful arm of the Federal Government.'! Small architectural firms, 
builders and contractors have been compelled by lack of business to close for the dura- 
tion, or to combine and form larger firms capable of meeting war demands. Time- 
hallowed divisions of professional responsibility —- such as the distinction between 
architect and engineer, and the separation of design and construction processes—are, 
or threaten to become, casualties of war. Meanwhile, industrial building has gone 
ahead in unprecedented quantity and quality, housing on a community scale is virtu- 
ally the only type which continues to be built, and house manufacture ( prefabrication ) 
has received an enormous boost in the form of capacity Government orders. 

In intent, these changes are temporary. unplanned measures necessitated by the prose- 
cution of the war. In fact, like most other aspects of total war, they are certain to have 
permanent postwar effects. After the war. Government will undoubtedly continue, «! 
least for a time. to initiate an important part of construction activity. Large firms, hav- 
ing grown larger and stronger on war business (and accustomed to dealing with Gov- 
ernment agencies). will probably continue to get much of this work. Small firms which 


*Because our language supplies none better, the word “Building” is used in an all-inclusive sense, embracing plann! 4, 
zoning, design, construction, financing, ete.—Eb. 


have gone out of existence will be hard to reestablish. The more efficient building 
techniques which the war has developed will not easily be abandoned, and private in- 
dustry, along with Government, will adapt them to their own purposes. Building, having 
taken so many important steps in the direction of mass production, will neither want 
nor be able to retrace them. ? 

Nor is it an accident that the changes which the war is forcing upon Building must be 
viewed by the dispassionate observer, regardless of his personal interest, as steps in a 
progressive direction. War demands are simply demands that the industry contribute 
more efficiently to war needs and objectives that is, to the inexorable demands of 
mankind on the march. That a good many toes have been stepped on in the process 
does not alter the net result. Measuring by the milestones of accomplishment, Build- 
ing has moved forward appreciably. Its postwar problem will be to consolidate these 
gains, rather than to return to a “normalcy” that no longer exists. 


Indeed, it is increasingly evident that the outlines of a bold postwar pattern will be 
established during the war - 





-not by a cloistered group of theorists but in the conduct 
of the struggle itself. Lack of overall planning and lack of standardization, two major 
failings of the building industry analyzed in the first two articles of this series, have be- 
come prime wartime problems which must be solved before victory can be won. Build- 
ing’s heterogeneous structure, a third important shortcoming which will be discussed 


here, is being at least partially corrected by the same ruthless surgery of necessity. 





“Unfortunately, local building codes 
and zoning ordinances cannot be 
changed by Government mandate, ex- 
cept under an emergency, and after the 
war | am sure that we will revert to 
many of the conditions in the industry 
which we had hoped the war might 
eliminate. This is the basic criticism of 
the approach in the article, for the 
reason that, unless we are able to change 
some of the conditions which have 
operated against the industry, we shall IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
not be able to produce the volume of 
construction we need.” 

Water R. MacCornack 

Vice President, A.1.A. ° . : : 
Comieidia! Mie: of the advanced planning and construction trends which were evident 


The first effect of the war has been to accelerate the development of most 





before hostilities began. Architects and engineer-contractors who had 
perfected advanced methods for handling industrial building have been 
, flooded with work—even work of a non-industrial character. Contracts 


“With all the horror of war, there are for the huge housing projects which have sprouted in all parts of the 
certain advantages that result from it. 


Vow that normal building has been f : 

practically stopped, those of us who are needed for operations on such a scale—big contractors who formerly 
associated with the building industry 
can, for the first time, sit back with a , : —S a a or 

more or less detached viewpoint and carried out with characteristic efficiency. Factories intended for all-out, 


country have gone to builders with the capital, equipment and experience 


operated mostly in the commercial and industrial fields—and have been 





look at Building in its entirety—see and 24-hour production naturally have embodied the most advanced prin- 
attempt to remedy its many faults. . , . te Si Kates ip l. : G: ietiialitlie. 2 
Your third article on ‘Building's Post- ciples of lighting, air conditioning and planning. Simultaneous con- 
war Pattern’ does just that. It should struction of housing by hundreds, even thousands of units has resulted 
arouse considerable thought and dis- ‘ , . . : P . 

ussion and result in much benefit to in widespread application of progressive community-planning tech- 


our industry.” niques, with “loop-circulation” roadways and culs-de-sac to discourage 
Ep MENDENHALL : : ° . ons 
Rediaae through traffic, planned shopping centers with adequate parking facili- 


High Point, N. C., 





ties and so on. “Site prefabrication,” and the use of panel construction 
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“You might stress the fact that the 
cooperation of labor will be required to 
a greater degree than ever before. In 
the past, as you are well aware, limita- 
tion of output, stringent union rules on 
jurisdiction of the different crafts, and 
hourly wages that are considerably 
higher than paid to workers 
possessing similar skills in factories, 
have been one of the most serious 
factors restricting the volume of new 
construction. 

“There is another factor that I be- 
lieve to be of most fundamental impor- 
tance that is not discussed, and that is 
what may be termed the economic back- 
ground of cities. It is only in those cities 
or regions where there are natural ad- 
vantages which would justify the expan- 
sion of industry after the wur that new 
building will be required.” 


those 


Homer Hoyt 
Director of Research of the 
Chicago Plan Commission 
Chicago, Ill. 


“In connection with the list of six 
essential stages in production, it seems 
to me that you should bind this together 
by explaining that a system of finance 
must be devised which really reflects 
the peculiar type of exchange which 
takes place in the building industry. 
This is concerned with the production 
of the original building and the main- 
tenance of the building, and the ex- 
change is made with those who actu- 
ally make use of the building. Mistakes 
in finance bring about dislocations and 
misunderstandings. Even if the six 
functions you mention were adequately 
performed, should our system of finance 
continue to be as faulty as it has been, 
we would not have an industry capable 
of coordinated production.” 

ArtHuurR C. HOLDEN 
Architect 
Vew York, N.Y. 


“Quite often necessity becomes the 
mother of invention and to a great ex- 
tent I believe that will prove true in this 
connection due to the fact there are 
many substitute and alternate materials 
being used at the present in home build- 
ing. There is considerable research 
being done for new and substitute ma- 
terials, and in some cases these ma- 


terials will prove better for home build- 
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with the panels assembled on jig tables at the site rather than in the 
factory, has become well-nigh universal in projects of more than a few 
score dwellings. And, since large-scale war building of all kinds has 
replaced small-scale construction almost entirely, these progressive 
trends have influenced the bulk of building operations in a year which 


is still officially expected to top all previous records for construction 


volume and employment. 


The war also has rendered ineffectual the natural tendency of indi- 
viduals and organizations within the industry to oppose such changes 
on a narrow craft or professional basis. All sorts of efforts to maintain 
the status quo—efforts which hindered Building’s prewar development 
at almost every step—have given way to the national interest or sub- 
sided to half-hearted grumbling. The supreme importance of winning 
the war so far transcends personal, selfish interests that even those sec- 
tions of Building’s personnel who have seen their normal means of 
earning a living crumble before their eyes have had little but praise 
for the policies which doomed them to professional or business extinc- 
tion. Psychologically as well as physically, Building has been prepared 
for great steps forward; having experienced drastic, overnight change, 
all sections of the industry are more inclined to credit the probability 


of future and greater changes, less inclined to stand in their way.’ 


Added to this is the leaven of material shortages, which only recently 
has begun to have real effects, and is bound to become more of a factor 
as time goes on. Consequent development of new products and new 
uses for non-strategic materials, exclusive use of particular classes of 
products at the expense of traditional competitors, and huge increases 
in productive capacity—all are leading to experimentation and develop- 
ment work with an eye to the postwar market, and a state of mind which 
is anything but conservative. Before the war, new ways of building were 
handicapped simply because they were new; after the peace. old 
ways of doing things will have to justify their existence by lowered costs, 


greater speed or better performance.® 5 


POSTWAR OPPORTUNITIES 


It is widely recognized that the developments of the war period will 
place huge postwar tasks before Building, tasks which—like the war 
itself—will call for the utmost in efficient organization. In the job of 
maintaining total postwar employment on the basis of wartime increases 
in productive capacity, economists assign a major responsibility to Build- 
ing. As production-for-peace takes the place of production-for-war. 
some form of ballast will be needed. at least temporarily, to keep the 
economy on an even keel by taking the place of a substantial part o! 


the billion and more dollars a week now going into armaments. Tha‘ 
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ballast will inevitably consist of funds for building and rebuilding sup- 
plied by the Federal, state and municipal governments, plus huge 
Government-stimulated investments in other construction activity on 
the part of quasi-public institutions like the railroads, utilities, insurance 


companies and savings banks. 


Even if this were not the case, the progressive deterioration of the 
Nation’s housing and building “plant,” which was allowed to proceed 
so far during the prewar period and is being accelerated by wartime 
cessation of normal construction, will create an unparalleled demand 
for new structures of every type. Estimates of the number of new 
houses that will be needed annually for at least a decade range from 


1,250,000 to 1,600,000 


year. In the commercial field new housing on such a scale, plus im- 





almost double the number built in any prewar 


proved standards based on recent technical advances and increased con- 
sumption should obsolete much existing construction and create a 
demand for still more. Only in the industrial field has the possibility 
of an oversupply of buildings even been suggested, and there are good 
reasons for belief that an undersupply is just as likely. One such reason, 
voiced by no less authority than Albert Kahn, is that the new war plants 
are proving so much more efficient than even comparatively modern 
industrial buildings of prewar origin that they may force the wholesale 
abandonment of the latter after the war, creating a shortage of factory 
space capable of operation in competition with up-to-date facilities. 
Another is the worldwide market for American goods that will be opened 
up, both for the reconstruction of devastated areas and for the develop- 
ment of hitherto industrially retarded countries such as India, China and 


the South American republics. § 


Building has thus been provided with most of the physical and psycho- 
logical prerequisites of a great postwar advance. It is learning by experi- 
ence the advantages and techniques of mass production. Its resistance to 
change is giving way to a conviction that further change is inescapable 
and perhaps desirable. It has been cast in a role of ever-increasing 
responsibility and importance. The stage is set. The industry (albeit in 
the borrowed tights of Government patronage) stands ready in the wings 


to play the postwar part of a mass-production industry. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Nevertheless, a postwar building boom is not inevitable. Before it can 
become a reality, there are many problems still to be solved—and war- 
lime necessity, while pointing the way to the solution of many of these. 
is by no means solving them all. On the contrary, the war’s tendency 
to develop the industry in a lopsided fashion—by building up mass- 
production techniques and capacity without corresponding improve- 


ments in design, merchandising and finance—is creating new and pro- 
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ing purposes. In one example of plas- 
tics, it has been forecast that complete 
kitchen and bathrooms, and probably 
complete houses, can be used in the con 
struction of homes, especially the one- 
story homes.” 

E. L. Crain 
President, Garden Oaks Company 


Houston, Texas 


6 
“Most of what you say has to do with 
a time when things get reorganized, One 
of Building’s great problems will be to 
absorb immediately on the armistice as 
many of the million and one half people 
who will be discharged every week as 
it humanly can. To do this, it must 
know how much building material can 
be found for immediate use, and where 
useful building can proceed at once with 
plans which are already prepared, It 
is going to be hard to find places for 
those now engaged in war production in 
the transition period and Building will 
have to be ready. How, 1 don’t know. 
“One very profitable operation which 
would employ many people would be 
the operation of demolition. Surely, we 
have learned from the past how per- 
manent ‘temporary construction is, In- 
telligent demolition should begin imme- 
diately that demobilization of labor and 
troops begins and can absorb many for 
the critical first months if it too is 
planned in advance.” 
Joun E. Burcuarp 
Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“By creating a reservoir of projects 
now all levels of Government, together 
with the building and construction in- 
dustry, will contribute much towards 
providing work and jobs for those who 
must transfer from wartime activities 
to a postwar program. 

“Today little is being done by any- 
one to face and solve the problem. Much 
has been written and many agencies and 
organizations have indicated the part 
they are planning under the head of 
‘Postwar Planning. Accomplishments 
and results to date are nil and dis- 
couraging. Municipal officials were led 
to believe that something sound, tangi- 
ble and worthwhile was being done and 
the over-all problem partially solved 
when the Public Work Reserve was 
created and placed in operation. Pub- 
lic officials gave their time and directed 
the departments under their jurisdic- 
tion to build a shelf of needed construc- 
tion projects that could be considered 
for operation after the war. Unfortu- 
nately the Public Work Reserve was 
discontinued in July, 1942, with many 
municipal bodies disappointed in the 
curtailment of the work and the appar- 
ent waste of time, money and efforts. 
The bare facts are that ‘Postwar Plan- 
ning’ must be done and will be done by 
someone—but when? 

“Considering the magnitude of the 
overall problem it seems logical to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government 
should be the sponsors, operators and 
coordinators of such a worthwhile pro- 
gram. Representatives of industry, 
transportation, commerce, agriculture, 
censtruction and labor, should be part 
of any agency of Government directed 
to solve this problem.” 

Frep S. Cuitps 
Consulting Civil Engineer 
New York, N.Y. 


“Possibly the necessity for the ‘in- 
tegration of various Federal, state and 
local tax structures, to the end that in- 
equitable burdens be avoided and finan- 
cial stability of various Governmenial 
elements assured, is of such importance 
to all Postwar studies that you might 
want to include this in some supple- 
mentary article. I refer you to House 
Bill H. J. Res. 326, introduced by Con- 
gressman Coffee of Washington.” 

Byron T. SHutz 
Realtor 


Kansas City. Mo. 
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found difficulties which ultimately must be faced. Wartime building 
takes place outside the fabric of normal economic relationships, ani 
this fabric, which at its strongest proved incapable of supporting sus- 
tained large-scale building activity, is permitted to disintegrate. Thou- 
sands of interconnecting threads — joining producer and consumer. 
banker and builder, manufacturer and market—are broken, never to 
be retied in exactly the same pattern. Like many war industries, Build- 


ing acquires a huge plant but loses contact with its customers. * 


Even if it were possible to reconstruct the vast and complex machinery 
of distribution which existed before the war, it would not begin to serve 
the industry’s postwar needs. Before the war, also, there were good 
reasons for large-scale building activity, but such activity did not mater- 
ialize. The explanation most frequently cited—that the product was 
overpriced—was a convenient simplification which ignored the fact that 
even if the price of houses could be halved it would still be necessary 
to find more convenient places to put them, to provide greater assurance 
against loss of equity due to vicissitudes of employment, to reduce costs 
of occupancy such as maintenance, heating and taxes, and to develop a 
product superior to the present housing supply before a demand of sus- 


tained, healthy dimensions could be created. 


Nor is this all. Before Building can begin to think in terms of mass 
production, it must also find the answers to such questions as how to 
rebuild our already overexpanded cities (large and small), how to attract 
the long-term investments which everyone agrees the housing field needs, 
how to establish uniform, easily-understood standards of price and value, 


and a host of others. 


These are all problems which must be faced by the industry as a whole. 
For, all depend for their solution upon inter-relationships between the 
different sections of the industry rather than upon steps which can be 
undertaken by any of its component parts. The prefabricator, for 
example, is powerless to prevent speculative land prices, excessive muni- 
cipal expenses or high utilities costs from drying up the market for his 
houses. Similarly, the progressive architect who has ideas for design- 
improvements which he believes the public wants, is unable to test them 
as long as any departure from the conventional is penalized by unfavor- 


able financing—and so on. 


Despite their diversity, all such problems can be grouped under a single 
heading. They are all problems of industry organization. Until the 
question of the reorganization of the building industry along modern. 
integrated lines has been faced, improvements in methods of fabrication 
and design will be only partially effective. Postwar building can only 
go on a mass-production basis when Building become an integrated 


industry. 8 
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INTEGRATION-—-WHAT IT MEANS 


The dictionary defines integration as “the bringing together of parts into 
a whole ... to pass from a complex and unstable to a relatively simple 
and stable condition.” Both meanings offer an excellent statement of 
Building’s biggest need: a synthesis of its various parts into a better- 
functioning whole. Viewed separately, the industry’s components—the 
architect, builder, realtor, manufacturer, etc.—operates in a reasonable 
manner with a fairly efficient technique. Viewed together, and from the 
all-important standpoint of the consumer, the total picture of the indus- 
try is one of complexity, confusion and conflict. This is particularly true 
since, in most other fields of activity aimed at satisfying basic human 
wants, the trend in recent years has been so definitely in the direction 
of simplification. Most manufacturing industries achieved integration 
in the decades between World Wars I and II. Building must catch up 
quickly, if it is to realize its true importance in the next period of peace. 


What does catching up imply ??® 


Typically, an integrated industry is one in which the relationships be- 
tween the essential stages of production and consumption follow a simple, 
clearly-defined line, involving minimum waste due to the overhead of 
exchange, with each step carried out at maximum efficiency. In most 


types of production, these essential stages are six: '® 


1. Exploitation of raw materials. 
2. Fabrication of materials into parts. 
3%. Assembly of parts into useful things, or products. 


4. Distribution of the product through an orderly hierarchy of 


sales agencies to the ultimate consumer. 


-” * . . 
®. Servicing to enable the consumer to realize the maximum use 


from the product after it is purchased. 


6. Liquidation of worn-out or obsolete goods in consumers 


hands to create a demand for new and improved products." 


In some industries, particularly heavy industries, integration involves 
vertical control and ownership extending from natural resources to the 
finished product. This is by no means essential, provided the connec- 
lions—paths for the flow of goods and services—between the various 


stages of the production-consumption process are clear and direct. ! 


" . . . . 2 
ae building process satisfies this basic condition so far as the first two 


tages are concerned (exploitation of raw materials, fabrication of 
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“The dream of an integrated industry 
would be such a blessing to the public 
and to the industry that | hope uomay 
come true. Past attempts along these 
lines have been unsuccessful because the 
driving forces lacked the stamina to 
carry on to completion. 

“The team work in war industry has 
amply demonstrated the essential meth 
ods to attain the well-nigh impossible, 
and may prove to be the star to hitch 
the integration wagon to. And the 
housing picture that you emphasize may 
well become the trial horse for the 
effort.” 

Ernest Joun Russenr 
Architect 
St. Louis, Mo. 


10 

“An integrated industry must be 
smoothly running as a machine in all 
of its parts. Six component elements of 
its pattern are listed in the article. One 
of these must bear watching lest it drag 
the others toa standstill. This is Item 6, 
dealing with obsolescence and, perhaps, 
the least touched upon. The first five 
items are matters of planning and in 
itiative in setting up the machine; the 
6th is the step to keep it rolling. It is 
obvious that a major adjustment must 
be made here for continuous flow of the 
others. 

“Steel and concrete still are the basic 
materials of construction and will re- 
main so until substitutes can be pro- 
duced which are cheaper and better. 
Their qualities in many ways are too 
lasting, and void that control of obso 
lescence upon which is hinged the 
parity between production and con- 
sumption. Here, then, appears the ripe 
field for radically new materials and 
methods if this cog in the wheel of in- 
tegration is to gear smoothly.” 

James H. MircHece 
irchitect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


11 

“For the first time this article pre- 
sents one of the factors that has been 
responsible for the continuation of 
archaic methods of merchandising in 
housing—namely, the lack of adequate 
means for liquidation of obsolescence. 
“When a customer buys a house he 
becomes imbued with the idea that he 
is entitled to realize a fantastic fortune. 
If a customer buys an automobile he 
expects that the car will depreciate and 
eventually he will have to dispose of it 
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at a small fraction of the original cost. 
It appears that a great deal of public 
education or mind conditioning is in 
order to bring about the proper attitude 
toward the liquidation of real estate.” 
JoserH P. Day 
Realtor and Builder 
Vew York, N.Y. 


12 

“Isnt something of this kind (integra- 
tion, mass purchasing, prejabrication, 
site planning, large-scale development ) 
being accomplished in part by 


Governmental housing activi- 


our 
present 
ties? Does that point the way, or is 
that the alternative if the ‘industry’ fails 
to become an integrated industry?” 
Water H. BLUCHER 
Executive Director, American Society o} 
Planning Officials 
Chicago, Ill. 


13 

“Intelligent selling of its product, 
through effective stimulation of de- 
mand, will be a major opportunity for 
the modernized building industry. Mil- 
lions of the American public could now 
be owning or renting better housing, if 
income that might have gone in that 
direction had not been tempted away by 
alluring advertisements of less essential 
luxuries and gadgets. Why not put 
some real allure into adequate shelter?” 

Harowp S. BuTrENHEIM 

Editor, The American City 
New York, N.Y. 
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“Do not believe any trained observer 
could seriously disagree with your gen- 
eral statements regarding the war effort 
and its effects upon our industry where 
the two definitely come into intimate 
contact. On the other hand, there are 
many communities left untouched by 
the war effort so far as building is con- 
cerned, except for the scarcity of ma- 
terials. The truth of the matter is that 
a great many people, both within and 
without the industry consider wartime 
building just another form of ‘made 
work’ and ‘boondogling, 

“How this will be 
brought about is any man’s guess. My 


integration 
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parts), but breaks up into countless conflicting and competing sections, 
disintegrates, before the final stages are reached. As a result, assembly 
is grossly inefficient, distribution and servicing are chaotic and expen. 
sive, and liquidation of worn-out and obsolete structures occurs only 
by accident and in most cases not at all. Costs skyrocket, there is no op- 
portunity to really sell the product—i. e., actually stimulating demand— 
and worn-out buildings that have long ceased to be habitable on a sound 
economic or social basis remain to compete with new construction and 


to prevent it by monopolizing most of the suitable sites. 


In some respects the nature and effects of this lack of integration are 
well known and generally recognized; in other respects they are less 
appreciated and involve some of our most cherished shibboleths. 
Throughout the industry, the two-or-three-house-a-year “carpenter con- 
tractor” is regarded as a symbol of backwardness similar to the wooden 
plow in agriculture, but few recognize that the idea that every potential 
home owner is entitled to the individual services of a talented architect 
is equally comparable to the level of economic development represented 
by the design-production relationship practiced by Benvenuto Cellini. 
In the same way, the labor savings made possible by prefabrication 
were long confidently predicted, but almost no one realized in advance 
the even greater significance inherent in prefab’s direct-from-the-manu- 
facturer, carload-lot purchase of materials. The main reason for these 
blind spots is that, while each branch of the industry is thoroughly 


familiar with its own problems, almost no one troubles to examine the 
whole tree. ' 


Any attempt to analyze industry organization as it now is and as it 
should be is to venture on virgin territory. At best, such an initial effort 
must be tentative, and can be advanced only as a basis for discussion. 
Also, since any analysis would be of little value if it attempted to steer 
clear of sore spots and delicate feelings, it must at times seem ruthless 
and arbitrary to those divisions of the industry adversely criticized, or 
threatened—at the stroke of a typewriter key—with absolute extinction. 
Nevertheless, it is essential that such an analysis be made, examined 
from all sides, and modified until it can serve as a basis for the plans 
and future actions of a better part of the industry’s personnel. Only thus 
can Building extricate itself from the tangle into which circumstances 
have forced it, and prosper as an equal partner of the other modern 


industries dedicated to serving the needs of the American people. "4 


Necessarily, also. such an analysis must be extremely general, since it 
deals with a subject so large and complex. An effort must be made to 
concentrate on essentials, to the exclusion of detail which must be filled 
in later on, after a framework has been agreed upon. Finally, it clearly 
must encompass all phases of the production-consumption process, since 


a bottleneck at any point in this process is fatal to every other part. 
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What, then, was the organizational picture of the industry as a whole, 
as it existed at the outbreak of the war? The diagram above attempts 
to indicate its general outlines. Insofar as possible, this diagram mirrors 
the complexity and confusion which characterized Building's prewar 
setup, especially from the consumer’s point of view. At the top, within 
the rectangle designated “area of integration,” are the highly-efficient, 
mass-production enterprises which supplied essential processed mater- 
ials: lumber, cement, brick, millwork, equipment and so on. Internally, 
these industries have long since been reorganized along modern lines, 
and employ straight-line production methods, automatic machinery, and 
all the devices of science to produce the best possible building products 
at the lowest possible costs. But, between this area and the ultimate 
consumer lies a no-man’s-land peopled by materials dealers, builders, 
contractors, architects, realtors and building finance organizations—to 
any one of which the consumer in search of housing is “free” to apply. 
\nd, as if this were not enough, there are also all sorts of cross connec- 
tions: between realtor and builder, builder and architect, consumer and 


manufacturer—in fact, in every conceivable direction. 


The most glaring flaw in this arrangement is that it provides so many 
alternative paths for the flow of goods and services, and inevitably 
results in duplication of effort. It has, however, other and equally 
important shortcomings. A number of the essential stages of the produc- 
tion-consumption process are out of sequence and one—liquidation— 
is missing altogether. The various parts and materials manufacturers 
are each required to maintain their own apparatus for distribution and 
also, since no one else has the clear-cut responsibility, their own servicing 
organizations as well. This means, in effect, that many of the hundreds 
of parts which make up the final product—the house or building—must 
ve sold virtually at retail, and burdens the product with excessive distri- 


ution costs and duplicating profits. '® 








own opinion is that we will have build- 
ing bureaus or CONRTCSSECS im each 
county or community. These will be 
made up of realtors, building profes 
sions, bankers, material dealers and 
tradesmen. Basic vocational training 
for all departments of the industry will 
be similar, with special courses for the 
separate departments and sub depart 
ments, 

“Financial’y the industry will prob- 
ably become a corporate cooperative 
with members of industry being largely 
the stockholders on expansion or neu 
building, with ownership shifting to 
occupants in many cases.” 

Emer J. Curis tensen 
irchitect 


Colu m bu Ss. \ ebr. 


“The American family will be ade- 
quately housed when the infinitely com 
plicated problems encountered in build- 
ing a home are coordinated with tech- 
nological skill by one responsibility. 
Thus the complete house of 194x is 
more than an excellent house; u is a 
technique developed and completely 
administered by a competent organiza- 
tion, 

“I challenge your opening paragraph 
crediting the ‘powerful arm of the Fed- 
eral Government’ with war-prompted 
virtue. They were only the slaps ad- 
ministered by one who discovers his 
own mistakes and strikes out irritated 
as much by his own failure as by the 
circumstance which hinders him. What 
about annual wage rates, progressive 
building, the prevailing wage rate 
all ills of the indus- 


try which Government has helped to 
keep active. 


clause, etc., etc.. 


“It is to be hoped that the coordinated 
Government agencies like NHA will 
recognize that they are the largest single 
factor in the industry (at present al- 
most the only one) and hence see their 
problems as industrial problems, at- 
tack them as such for the benefit of the 
entire and otherwise almost impotent 
whole. 

“The key to the whole problem, it 
seems to me, rests in the need for 
responsible contact with the consumer. 
There must be some trade-marked sym- 
bol for purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s building dollar, whether he buys 
or rents in Kentucky or Minnesota. 


ARTHUR BOHNEN 
Builder 


Evanston, Ill. 
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16 

“1 believe that you have correctly in- 
terpreted some of the postwar trends 
of the building industry, although you 
have perhaps underestimated the fac- 
tors which will resist a greater integra- 
tion of the building industry. 

“It is undoubtedly true that any ra- 
tional development of prefabrication 
will tend to short-circuit many of the 
distributors of building materials. On 
the other hand, these distributors will 
still be necessary as outlets for building 
materials to be incorporated in conven- 
tional construction. Since conventional 
construction will, for a long time to 
come, vastly exceed prefabricated con- 
struction, the manufacturers of building 
materials will not be in a position to be 
too arbitrary with their present distribu- 
tors. 

“It is my personal belief that satis- 
factory results in prefabrication will 
not be obtained through handling of 
the end product by dealers. I believe 
that the very factor of necessity for 
integration which you cite with respect 
to Building as a whole calls for the 
direct sale to consumer by the pre- 
fabricator.” 

Louis JUSTEMENT 
Architect 
Washington, D. C. 


17 

“There will be objections to Tue 
Forum analysis of the architect's rela- 
tionship to the immediate building field, 
particularly by those who still bask in 
the faded sunlight of wealthy clients 
and fat jobs. If we have the stamina and 
imagination that we must have to exist, 
there is much meat in this strong fare. 

“What should be emphasized as the 
strong point of the architect's position 
is his age-long position as coordinator, 
free of prejudice and free of financial 
interest. Once this control, used in the 
client’s interests as to quality, design, 
performance and cost, is lost to a group 
that is only interested in profit, Building 
will suffer.” 

Ety Jacques KAHN 

Architect 
New York, N.Y. 
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The second diagram (above) shows the possible effect on industry-organi- 
zation of widespread application of the system of production envisioned 
by the proponents of prefabrication. This arrangement is, first of all, 
vastly simpler than that which existed before the war. Secondly, it 
extends the area of integration considerably, so as to include sub- 
assembly (manufacture of wall, floor and roof panels, plumbing units, 
etc.) as well as a considerable part of the design operation. Distribution 
is left in the hands of a “dealer,” who takes care of final assembly, 
including construction of those parts of the building which are not pre- 
fabricated, and presumably also is responsible for site-development, 


servicing and arranging for long-term financing. '® 


In addition to more efficient utilization of labor, the biggest advantage 
of this plan, as has already been suggested, is that it centralizes the pur- 
chase of building parts. As a result, parts can be obtained at wholesale 
direct from the manufacturer (relieving him of the headaches of a diffuse 
dealer-servicing organization) and passed on to the consumer with but 
one or two, middlemen’s profits—based not on the individual parts but 
on the entire house. A further advantage is that house design is put on 
a competitive, mass-production basis which should permit and stimulate 
a vast amount of careful, detailed study which is now impossible under 
the typical architect-client and builder-buyer relationship—and badly 
needed if we are to develop houses which can compete on an equal 
footing with the other products in the highly competitive postwar mar- 
ket place. 1 


Despite these advantages, it is doubtful whether the prefabricators’ plan 
of operations, as presently projected, could become the basis of really 
extensive postwar building. The reason for this is a fault which it shares 
with present building procedures: it makes no provision for orderly 


liquidation—that is, for rebuilding. And, at the present stage of our 
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national and urban development, widespread construction activity is 
possible only if this factor is provided for. Otherwise, the deadweight 
of almost a century’s accumulation of worn-out, but still habitable build- 
ings will limit the amount of new construction—as it has in the past 

to the actual increase in population plus needs arising from immigration 
and changes in land use such as the expansion of commercial areas into 
sections formerly occupied by housing. If recent trends are any indi- 
cation, the sum of all these factors will not be sufficient to sustain a 
volume of building that will keep pace with the most essential needs, 
and certainly not enough to create a market for new building on a scale 


commensurate with mass production. ' 
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The third diagram (above) shows a possible wedding of the approach of 
the prefabricator with that of the large-scale operative builder in which, 
for the first time, complete integration of the entire industry around its 
real product—the building on a suitable site in a suitable community— 
becomes possible. The key factor in this picture is the large-scale de- 
veloper, embracing the functions of final assembly, including site de- 
velopment and community planning, distribution, including long-term 
financing, servicing throughout the useful life of the community, and 
finally liquidation, that is, by one means or another assuring that exist- 
ing, worn-out facilities are taken out of occupancy in proportion to new 
construction, and that municipal services are not ruinously overextended 
in order to supply purely peripheral development. The principal, but 
not the only means of accomplishment is by redeveloping existing urban 
areas. This, and any other method would probably require the active 
cooperation of local government, but such cooperation is almost a cer- 


tainty in the postwar period and will undoubtedly take a number of 
forms, 1% 20 
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“! would like to see more clearly 
what you mean by ‘liquidation’ and, 
especially in this connection have you 
consider and elaborate on the part that 
Government ‘at all levels’ must play in 
accomplishing it. 

“The ‘industry, Government and in 
vestor institutions must sit down to 
gether soon to consider this great prob- 
le m. 

Henry Broens 
President, The Bowery Savings Bank 


Vew York, N. Y. 


18 
“I question the soundness of rapid 
liquidation in order to provide building 
on a scale commensurate with mass pro- 
duction which means producing an in- 
ferior product in order to sell more.” 
Joun Gaw Mee 
{rchitect 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


20 
“The article clearly suggests the ele- 
ments in the economic organization of 
the building process which seem likely 
to prevail after the war at least to the 
extent that it is possible for us to see 
through the uncertainties that lie ahead. 
Vot all of the essential stages which you 
indicated, however, are inevitable. For 
example, the liquidation of completely 
obsolete units which you discuss at some 
length will not be accomplished auto- 
matically in terms of the conditions 
which are indicated. At the appropriate 
time, either private business concerns 
or Governmental agencies must see that 
these structures are actually withdrawn 
from the market by physical demolition. 
{s long as they exist they will be a 
threat to sustained activity in poor times 
and to continued improvements in liv- 
ing standards.” 
Lowe J. CHAWNER~ 
Assistant to Sec’y., Dept. of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
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21 
“For the future (maybe more distant 
than the one which you are prepared to 
conceive), | can see the possibility of 
the druggist being able to buy a pre- 
fabricated, finely equipped drugstore, 
the bank a fine bank, the school an ex- 
pandable building, etc., etc.—all to fit 
into the fine scheme of the architect's 
dream of a not too far distant future.” 
Henry Dreyruss 
Industrial Designer 


New York, N. Y. 
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“The need for integrating the indus- 
try at the assembly and marketing levels 
is the most important task ahead. Both 
the prefabricators and the large opera- 
tive builders have made some progress 
to this end, but the current weaknesses 
are well set forth. Your suggestion of 
what is in effect a combination of the 
two might go far to curing this weak- 
ness, especially in the larger communi- 
ties. This leaves, however, the problem 
of the erection of scattered houses, both 
in larger cities and, particularly, in 
small places and rural areas. 

“To my mind one of the most signifi- 
cant paragraphs in the article is that 
dealing with the question of land tenure 
and finance. When you say that ‘It is 
doubtful that large-scale activity could 
be sustained entirely on the basis of 
outright sale, or financed exclusively by 
investment funds’ you touch on one of 
the most fundamental problems of 
house distribution. Even at this stage 
we have plainly made more progress on 
the production side than we have on 
the distribution side, and war oppor- 
tunities have definitely contributed to 
this unbalance. The mortgage system, 
even as modified during the last ten 
years, still seems to me to be inadequate 
for the job ahead. I hope you can find 
the answer.” 

Mixes L. CoLean 
Vice President, Starrett Bros. & Eken, 
Builders 
Vew York, N.Y. 
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“There can be no building profession 
without professional building standards. 
There can be no professional building 
standards without architectural leader- 
ship. ‘Initiating’ a program for the in- 
tegration of the industry is a responsi- 
bility of the architectural profession. 
This may be the last call.” 

Epwarp D. Pierre 

Chairman A.1.A., Indiana Chapter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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By the logic of this arrangement the prefabricator, as the producer of 
sub-assemblies, moves up into a position parallel to that of other ma- 
terials and equipment manufacturers. His products are aimed at the 
large-scale developer rather than the individual consumer. Such an 
arrangement is highly probable and, in fact, would be simply a continua- 
tion of the wartime trend. An equally likely development would be for 
the manufacturers of conventional building materials and equipment 
to engage in a type of prefabrication of their own, with wallboard manu- 
facturers making wall and partition panels, plumbing fixture manufac- 
turers supplying complete bathrooms, kitchen cabinet manufacturers 


turning to complete kitchens and enlarging their lines to include pre- 


fabricated closets, and so on.?! 


The large-scale developer, by virtue of his function as distributor, would 
be “in charge” of the industry’s relations with the consumer. The an- 
swer to the question of whether he would sell or rent the product is 
probably that he would do both, and neither. It is doubtful that large- 
scale activity could be sustained entirely on the basis of outright sale, 
or financed exclusively by investment funds. Certainly neither course 
has in recent years proven wholly successful. There is also the question 
of land tenure, which seems certain to undergo fundamental changes 
as redevelopment becomes the order of the day. Probably some modified 
form of purchase and ownership will have to be worked out, giving the 
building-consumer greater control over his equity and at the same time 
the advantages of ownership, and retiring a substantial part of the de- 


veloper’s investment within a reasonable time.” 


A BUILDING PROFESSION 


Assuming some sort of organization such as this, what becomes of the 
building professional—the architect, builder, realtor, financial expert 
and so on?*3 The simplest answer is that his services would be more in 
demand than ever. Really large-scale activity cannot go on, according 
to this pattern or any other, without preempting all of the available 
brains and talent within the industry and a good deal from the outside 
as well. The postwar building market will be an experts’ market, where 
intelligent planning, and not gamblers’ intuition, will rule. Those build- 
ing experts who do not become entrepreneurs—either singly or in suit- 
able combinations—will be needed as consultants and employes by 
materials manufacturers, prefabricators, developers, and by the Govern- 
ment. Real prefabrication implies a greater need for design-talent, and 
a greater scope for its application, than the upper-crust market, so far 
tapped by the architect, has ever supplied. Large-scale developers will 
need economists, real estate experts, appraisers, site-planners, engineers 
and even sociologists to plan their activities, and all sorts of other tech- 
nicians to carry them out. Government, which will undoubtedly super- 


vise building activity to an increasing extent, will have its own staff of 
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experts to coordinate the plans of the various development companies 
and carry through its own extensive construction programs. Opportuni- 
ties should be endless—indeed, it is not too much to predict that one of 
the first effects of the emergence of Building as an integrated industry 
would be the creation, for the first time, of an integrated Building Pro- 
fession, comprised of various divisions, including economics, planning, 
design, the various branches of engineering, etc., but united by a single- 


ness of purpose and a clear understanding of the place of each type of 


activity in the total Building scheme. #4 25 


CONCLUSION 


Needless to say, it is not suggested that the course sketched here is the 
only path for Building to follow in the postwar period. There will 
undoubtedly be others, including the continuation, for some time to 
come, of various prewar procedures. What is suggested is that there 
must also be some main path that will unite the industry behind a prac- 
ticable program of construction activity designed to meet and surmount 
all of the problems which now confront us. What is needed, for the 
moment at least, is not so much general agreement on a precise scheme 
which can be voted into existence and carried out tomorrow, but the 
freest possible discussion of basic, underlying problems and sweeping 
proposals—such as that advanced here—that can be the clay pigeons 
at which explosive comment can be fired. Industry integration is a brand 
new question, on which no one can pose as an expert. One of the dis- 
guised blessings of the wartime hiatus in normal building activity is 
that more time is at our disposal to thrash out the question than might 
otherwise have been the case. War building itself provides practical 


illustrations for a discussion which would otherwise be theoretical in 
the extreme. 


To the extent that the opinions expressed here, and in the accompanying 
comment by THE Forum’s Panel of Advisory Editors, are indicative 
of a probable trend, they can provide all factors within the industry 
with a guide to present activities aimed at the postwar period. We be- 
lieve that to a considerable extent they can and do. In broadest outline 
the handwriting on the wall is unmistakable. Architects, builders, manu- 
facturers and the host of Building’s personnel can benefit from the trend 
towards integration, mass production, prefabrication and large-scale 
development or defy it at their peril. In the last analysis, discussion 
and opinion will control only the details of this development; forces 
bigger than the industry itself are likely to determine its general direc- 
tion. To the extent that the industry is able to adapt itself to these 
forces, it will be able to determine its own destiny. In any event, the 


forces moving us forward, like the forces of the war, are likely to 
prove irresistible. 26 21 
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“You say, ‘The building 


market will be an experts’ market, 


postwar 


where intelligent planning, and not 
gamblers’ intuition, will rule. The use 
of the words ‘gamblers’ intuition’ is a 
very concise description of a great deal 
of our development work, particularly 
in the residential field.” 

Puimir W. KNISKERN 
President, First Mortgage Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 
“Where do you place the responst- 
bility for integrating beauty into the 


scheme of beauty 


Building? True 
should be incidental to other considera- 
tions, and perhaps should depend upon 
the general level of good taste in the 
policy-making influences of the super- 


Building which your 


organizations 
statement suggests.” 
Howarp Dwicnt SmitH 


Columbus, Ohio 


26 
“Before such changes argued in the 
article are won over completely, the 
public interest must be aroused; it 
must be convinced that the changes in 
the industry that are expected to bring 
new results will ultimately benefit the 
public at large; that it will do a better 
job of construction than ever before. 
Once this interest and need is felt, the 
problem will solve itself. The fairy tale 
of hundreds of thousands of miles of 
highways of twenty years ago has be- 
come a reality. Get the people to want 
the benefits of the best contemporary 
construction bad!y enough, and the 
problems of getting it will evaporate.” 
Grorce Frep Keck 
Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


27 
“You quite logically have elected to 
deal in this article only with broad 
theories but, to be of most value, you 
should follow up with specific questions 
and opinions on the transition and 
practical operation of the industry in 
its coming role. | assume that will 
naturally appear in your subsequent 
issues and shall look forward to the 
discussion with keen interest.” 
ALFreD RHEINSTEIN 
General Contractor, formerly Director 
of New York City Housing Authority 
Vew York, N.Y. 
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Photos. Ezra Stoller 


The site for this shipyard was a large piece of land on a cove, most of which was undet 
water at high tide. After filling with material taken from another site a few miles away, 


it was graded to an elevation six ft. above high water. Upon completion of this part 


of the work it was found that the cost of the reclaiming operation showed a saving over 


the purchase of already improved land in the vicinity. 

The interest of the project does not lie in the work of reclaiming flooded land, which pre- 
sented no remarkable problems, but in the construction of the shipyard itself, where 
virtually all structural steel has been replaced by wood. It was also desired to keep the 
use of other critical materials to a minimum. Built for the production of merchant vessels 
the yard was established with an assumed useful life of not more than ten years. These 
requirements were met with admirable efficiency and a distinguished piece of industrial 
architecture resulted. 
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The buildings shown here are devoted to fabrication 
and assembly, and from the latter materials go di- 
rectly to the ships on the ways. The resemblance be- 
tween the interiors of these all-wood structures and 
those of steel-framed buildings is remarkable. On this 
job wood was actually used as a substitute material: 
every effort was made to follow steel practice. One of 
the structural details showing supports for inside and 
outside cranes, is illustrated on the facing page. 


VIEW FROM FABRICATION BLDG. ASSEMBLY BLDG. FROM WAYS 
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The outfitting shed takes care of finishing ships 


which have already gone down the ways and 
have been moored nearby, and the scope of these 
operations is suggested by the names of the 
shops which appear on the plan above. The 
building has four low bays, a higher central 
bay and a mezzanine for light storage. In accord- 
ance with the policy of replacing critical mate- 
rials where possible, wood sash has been used. 
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The excellent construction photographs of this new 
fabricating unit show very clearly the method by 
which the wood frame is assembled. Note, in the illus- 
tration at the left, the manner in which extra bearing 
for the cranes is provided, also the system of bracing. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — Cop-R-Loy, 
Wheeling Stee! Corp. Structural stee!l—Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Bow-string trusses—Mc- 
Keown Bros. 

ROOF: Tar and gravel—Barrett Co. 
SOUND INSULATION: U. S. Gypsum Co. and 
Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Glass—Pennsylivania Wire Glass 
Co. and Mississippi Glass Co. 

GARAGE DOORS: Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTS: Benjamin Moore Co. and Cuprino! 
Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Cables— 
Okonite Co. and General Cable Coip. Switches 
and panel boxes—Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Fixtures—Holophane Co. Amplifying system 
—RCA 

PLUMBING FIXTURES: Crane Co. Amer'- 
can-Standard Sanitary Corp. and Kohler Co 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT: Herman Nelson Corp. Ameri: 
can Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Portiand Co., Combustion Engineering Co. 
Chicago Pumo Co., Pennsylvania Pump ©o. 
Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., Todd Combus- 
tion Co., Inc. and Davidson Fan Co. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Cranes — Crane 
Wright Mfg. Co., Harnischfeger Corp., Am«r'- 
can Hoist & Derrick. Timber connectors— 
Timber Engineering Co. 
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FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 


New “Warspeed” Method of Concrete Roof and Girder Construction 


ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


MAHONY-TROAST CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


The “Warspeed” method of building in concrete, now in use on a number of war plants, has already 
more than justified its name. In the example shown here, first in which the system has been used, it has 
permitted the pouring of an acre of roofs and columns per day. The method was the contractor's 
solution to an exceedingly complex problem, involving the need for speed, fireproof construction, 
elimination of critical materials and minimum cost. Essence of the method is the use of movable 
forms and a girder system which permits the forms to be pulled from one set of bays to the next 
location without encountering obstructions. The ends of these forms are shown in the photograph 
below. One of the great virtues of the method lies in the fact that the forms can be used ten times 
or more, not only producing a substantial saving, but what is more important at the moment, 
materially reducing the number of skilled carpenters required to build the forms. The factory on 
which the “Warspeed” method was first used is a very large one, so large, in fact, that some depart- 
ments were in operation at one end of the building before the last bays had been poured. The 
eficiency of the system on large one-story plants is best expressed by the fact that its cost is 
substantially under that of wood or steel. 


Photos. Ehrenbera 
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FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 


The speed and magnitude of this building operation 


are shown very clearly by these two photographs. 
While forms are still being set up at one end of the 
vast plant, workers and machines are already moving 
in at the other. The huge wooden forms, whose con- 
struction is indicated above. are pulled into position 
by tractors and jacked into place by crews which have 
become extremely efficient and fast-moving. The braced 
design makes it possible for the form to maintain its 
position even if the mud sill should give way at one or 
two points. Forms for the girders are hinged so that 


the form can be moved after the concrete has set. 
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1, Moving forms to new position. 2, Locking girder forms into 
position. 3, Forms squared and reenforcing on roof in place, 
forms for columns erected, concrete being poured. 4, Leveling 
and preparing ground for moving next set of forms. 
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ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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Each rectangle enclosed by solid lines is a bay. 20 by 38 feet. 
The larger rectangles, enclosed by dotted lines, show an 
area that is poured in one operation. Forms move the long 
way of the bays, from A to B and so on. This drawing is 
not a plan of the factory, but merely a diagram to illustrate 


the procedures of preparation, pouring, etc. 

































FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 


The worker is hoisting reenforcing bars into place. It is possible, 
on jobs of this extent, to prefabricate column and girder re- 
enforcing and to 


install it in one or more large units. 


This section of the roof is ready to pour. Rods for one of 


the columns may be seen at the lower left, projecting out 
of the trough-like forms for the girders. 
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ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


MAHONY-TROAST CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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A view of the tops of the forms, before reenforcing bars have been 
placed for the roof. 


Note that the hinged forms for girder sides and 
soffits have been fastened in pouring position. 


A series of movable walks are used for the actual pouring. The old 


method of conveying the concrete from the elevators in wheelbarrows 
was apparently fast 


enough to break construction records. 
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State Armories, Framingham, Mass. Equipped with 54 
Ro-Way Doors. L. Santucci, Arlington, Mass., Contractors. 


QUICK 


in Action 


in Operation 


in Appearance 


‘QUIET , 


"TOUGH | 7, 


in Serv ice 


“TRIM , B 


That’s why in the Armed Services and essential War Industries, you will find in use so many ... 


RoWay Overhead Type Doors 


Today Ro-Way Doors Are Serving America In 


Naval Depots 


Munition Factories Armories 
Air Bases Torpedo Stations U.S.O. Buildings Navy Yards 
Navy Proving Grounds Coast Guard Bases Ordnance Plants Bomber Plants 


Cantonment Camps Submarine Bases 
Marine Bases 
Army Proving Grounds 


These Exclusive Features Make RO-Wav Doors as 
Modern as Today’s Weapons of War! 


““Crow’s Foot’’ Outer Bearing Support—Rigidly holds 
the chain sheave wheel in permanent alignment. No 
twist .. . no sag to cause friction. 

“Zip-Lock’’ Adjustment—Used on Ro-Way Doors 
having Twin Torsion Spring Power. Permits instant 
easy adjustment of spring tension. 

“Tailor Made”’ Springs—Each spring is individually 
made for the Ro-Way Door on which it is used. Each 
is power-metered to the weight of the door. 


Track Rollers— Made on our own specially-designed 


machines. All Rollers have ‘‘double thick’’ wearing 
tread, and full ball bearing (7 to each roller.) 


New Friction-Reducing Track—Track is formed so 
rollers ride well away from the track side wall, 
giving extra clearance and easier operation. This 
track design also gives extra strength and rigidity. 
No counter-sunk holes in track—no flat head stove 
bolts used. 


Rust-proof Hardware—aAll Parkerized and Painted 
after fabrication. 


You will better understand the widespread choice of Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors 
when you examine these exclusive improvements and see the extra values they give. 


Write for Ro-Way’s 72-page *“*Time-saving Specification Book’”’ 
jor Architects. Please attach professional card or letterhead. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. ciicshore Murs A. 
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“heres ae Koltlay for wery Dicer way!” 
























Standard Side Wall Sash. One 


sight lines are the same for fixed 
glazing and operative sash. 
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40 Years Use 
And Still 
Going Strong 


may be operative. Note 





Cypress 


INDUSTRIAL SASH 





Save 







































painting, not a cent of repairs have 
been made on these weather-tight sash. 


The Most Durable and Practical 
Window Units Available 


Built for lasting service and 
minimum upkeep. Sash of 
clear heart Tidewater Cypress 
tank grade. Frames of clear 
heart California Redwood, 
complete with hardware and 
mechanical operators. Every- 
thing for the window opening 
ready for quick installation 
with the least amount of car- 
pentry work on the job. 


Sash are top hung swinging 
out for trouble-free operation. 
Extra-heavy hinges at the top, 
and operator bearers at the 
bottom, support the sash in a 
straight plane from its strong- 


est members. It cannot warp, 
twist or bind. 


Time-Tested—We have _in- 
stalled hundreds of miles of 
this sash on greenhouses and 
other buildings where mini- 
mum heat losses and weather- 
tight construction are essen- 
tial. Installations made more 
than 50 years ago are in ex- 
cellent operating condition. 
Engineering service available 
at all offices. Catalogs and de- 
tailed drawings give time-sav- 
ing information. ... . \sk for 
copies. 


LORD x BURNHAM COMPANY 
Established Since 1856 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Des Plaines, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











MONTH IN BUILDING 
(Continued from page 34) 





What is Being Done: Some griping, discon. 
tent, and a great deal of overcrowding 
was anticipated. For this year in the 
Washington Metropolitan area measures 
taken by harried Government officials 
thus far include: 

®& Under public construction: about 15,000 
units: 12,000 dormitory units, 2,000 de- 
mountables, 750 hotel rooms. 

Under private construction: about 
10,000 family units: 700 row-type, 2-story 
units. (All figures highly approximate. ) 

PBA is building temporary dormi- 
tories to house 15,000 workers. Present 
plans are to use these to some extent as 
reception centers where girls may live 
until they are broken in to the city. 

Other projected and being-built pro- 
jects: Suburban Gardens, an _ addition 
to the Washington Greenbelt project 
(FPHA), Bancroft units, Metropolitan 
Life’s large rental project — 1,500 units. 
What must be done: Twenty thousand more 
girls will be needed in Washington be- 
fore year’s end. With so many units still 
only in projection or in work stages, the 
need will be great very soon. Whether 
it can be met by the quite considerable 
current program remains to be seen. 
Where-is-the-Lanham-Bill-Dept.: In the House 
—having received a “rule” meaning the 
Rules Committee gave it legislative right- 
of-way on the floor, the bill passed with 
no further trouble. 

In the Senate—the counterpart to the 
measure (Senator Thomas’ bill, Forum, 
September, p. 4) was approved by the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, okayed by the Senate itself soon 
after. 

At the White House: Roosevelt signed 
the Bill. 

Reminder: the Lanham Bill as it now 
stands is only an authorization. $600,000.- 
000 is in question. Despite the swift pas- 
sage after months of delay, Congress may 
balk at handing it all out at once, may 
prefer the installment plan. 


MR. ASTOR’S COURSE 
Last month came word that Vincent 
Astor, sixth representative of a _ great 
American fortune would sell some of his 
properties, buy others, reverse investments 
from local Manhattan Island to national 
holdings, from high-income Park Avenue 
properties to bustling Flushing bus term- 
inal and New Jersey chain-store propertics. 
The world of lush living having gone, like 
a nineteenth-century maiden, into a (de 
cline, Commodore Astor was revamping 
the realty portfolio which had passed down 
to him from the silver-crossed palm 0! 
his ancestor, John Jacob. 

Despite press rantings and repetitions 
of the hoary misbelief that the Astors 





never sold their land (Kenneth Port«t, 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ELKAY pw NAVAL TRAIN 


MEN CAN'T FIGHT 








on Empty Stomachs! 


America’s armed forces are the best trained, the best 
equipped and the best fed men in the world. From 
the day of their induction into the service to the day 
of their honorable discharge, the health and wel- 
fare of these men is our Government’s first con- 
sideration. But the preparation of good, wholesome 


food requires not only the best meats, vegetables 
and dairy products, but, also, the most sanitary 
kitchen equipment. That’s why in training stations, 
in naval and army air bases, in cantonments, and in 
hospitals, as well as in industrial plants engaged in 
the preparation of food for our armed forces 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt’ Stainless and 
Galvanized Steel Scullery Sinks 


are so widely used. The stain-, acid- and rust- 
resisting surfaces of ELKAY “Sturdibilt’” Scullery 
Sinks PLUS their sturdy, electrically welded and 


heavily reinforced steel construction assure the 
utmost in sanitation and a lifetime of uninterrupted 
service and low maintenance cost. 


We invite inquiries from architects, engineers, builders, and plumbing contractors who have projects 
with an A-1-K or better priority rating to send us their specifications. We have the facilities, the 
equipment, and more than twenty years experience to render exceptionally prompt service. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO., 4703-14 Arthington St., Chicago, Illinois 
“COOPERATION WILL WIN THIS WAR—Get Into the Fight With Your Scrap 
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This Wood Has Gone to War 
in Tough Parts of the World 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* went to war in the tropics years 
ago, when it joined the rubber and banana planters in 
their fight against decay and termite attack. Today, 
because of its highly successful performance on peacetime 


projects there, it has been drafted for similar wartime 
service. 


MILITARY AND AIRWAY structures all along our far- 
reaching supply lines are employing this wood. It simplifies 
handling and shipment, and speeds erection. Wood has 
high insulating value, much needed in the tropics. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is providing all these usual advan- 
tages with this plus . . . LONG LIFE. Our fighting forces 
can give all their attention to winning this war, without fear 
of termites and decay tumbling these buildings down 
around their heads. Vacuum-pressure impregnation of 
ordinary wood by the Wolmanizing process gives it this 
lasting ability. 


PEACETIME USE of this long-lived wood for the tough jobs 
in industry can be resumed as Wolmanized Lumber again 
becomes available. We'll gladly send you data on how 
and where it has proved its worth. American Lumber & 
Treating Company, 1647 McCormick Building, Chicago, III. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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(Continued from page 94) 





biographer of John Jacob 
Astor’s chief care in regard 
was to sell 


authoritative 


it as soon after its purchase as possible.” ) 


| there 


_of the anticipated population move 
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was nothing really revolutionary in 
young Astor’s act. With remarkable con. 


sistency he was dealing with his holding 


just as his ancestor had, buying ahead 
» using 
a transit rather than a divining rod to 
determine purchase policies, acting on 
hard facts and shrewd calculation. 
Young John Jacob Astor, stout, squarely 
built, heavily featured Dutchman (see 
cut) came to America in 1784 with $25. 
Old John Jacob Astor, tired and partially 
paralyzed, died in New York City in 1848 
leaving an estate of $20,000,000. 
The story of his fabulous life 
those 


between 
dates is a story of profit through 
foresight and tight-fistedness, of hard- 
work, harder heart, but through it all 
the shrewd vision of a man who bought 
land when no one wanted it, and owned 


it all when everybody suddenly did. 





Zerbe 
THE ASTORS: one hundred years of consistency. 


Before he began to buy Manhattan Is- 
land real estate, John Jacob bought and 
sold furs and tea, was interested in insur- 


ance, banking, shipping, later in hotels, 
railroads, public securities. But to his 


real estate purchases he brought the 
Midas touch—and wily calculation based 
on facts: in 1800 Manhattan had a 60,000 
in 1790 it had been 33,000. 
Astor saw the population doubling in 10 
years, moving of necessity northward. In 
the 48 years that followed, he bought 
property, always a little ahead of the grow- 
ing city—investing $715,000 in 252 trans 


population, 


actions. 

The history of the family fortunes dur- 
ing the next 94 years is one of geometric 
increase in wealth due to increased prop- 
erty evaluation. Vincent, latest heir, found 
his job administrational rather than ac- 
quisitional, his fortune estimated at close 
to $75.000.000. 

Interested in social betterment, \in- 
cent Astor, yachtsman and naval com 
mander, developed upper East Side slum 
properties into high class residences. 
helped to start New York’s first publicly 
constructed, _low-rental 
Houses). 

Significance of last month’s 

(Continued on page 98) 
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st. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Illinois 


FIRST 
HOSPITAL 


to install Revolutionary New 
Conduit Weathermaster System 
of Air Conditioning 





IDEAL LABORATORY CONDITIONS. 


Experiments can be carried on 
free from outside dirt and dust. Outdoor air, cleaned and correctly humid’. 
General Contractor: V. Jobst & Sons » " . ° ° 
PP fied, is supplied through conduits to this modern laboratory and othe: 
Mechanical Contractor: Crowley Bros., Inc. 2 : . 
rooms in the new wing. 


irchitect: Hamilton B. Dox e Consulting Engineers: Beling Eng. Co 





POST-MORTEMS are conducted with very latest type equipment in the 
post-mortem room in the new eight-story addition at St. Francis Hospital. 
Conditioned air is provided by the revolutionary new Carrier Conduit 


Weathermaster System. No chance for circulation of disease germs and 
objectionable odors from one room to another. 


NO DRAFT —NO DUST—NO DIN. Windows are 
always closed and the temperature in private patients’ 
rooms in the new wing is always the best for rapid 
recovery, thanks to the new air conditioning conduit 
system which permits individual control in each room. 





0 

0. Hospital history was made recently when the _ takes the place of a radiator and has a Winter- 

10 new eight-story addition to St. Francis Hos- Summer control valve enabling the occupant 

In pital in Peoria, Illinois was equipped with a of each room to enjoy heating or cooling as 

ht new type of air conditioning system which desired. Proper humidity is maintained at all 

W: promises to revolutionize the construction of — seasons from the central plant. 

1s- hospital buildings. Besides offering space saving and low cost The Navy “E”, one 
. All of the private patient rooms, clinical came advantages, the Carrier Conduit Weather- of the U.S. Navy's 
, ‘ ference rooms, waiting-rooms, solariums and ‘™aster System has other revolutionary fea- most coveted 
ne & offices in the new wing are served by this in- tures that contribute to the design of multi- honors, has been 
. stallation. ° room structures,—hospitals, hotels, apartment awarded to Can- 
ne 


houses and office buildings. Let us send you 
No Inter-room Recirculation of Air! detailed information. 
se 


(he outstanding feature of this new Conduit 
. Weathermaster System developed by Carrier 
. ° ° ‘ Carrier CorroraTion 
“ is the elimination of sheet metal ducts. The e “Weather Makers to the World” 
m new system delivers all outside air after clean- é ‘arrier Syeasase, Bi. 5. Desk J29 
4 ing and correctly humidifying or dehumidify- Te ee ae. 
ly ng the air in a central station conditioner. ome 
at ‘his air is delivered in conduits (instead of Air Conditioning - 
ucts) to Weathermaster units in the various 


_ voms. Thus, all recirculation of air between 
oms is avoided. Each Weathermaster unit 


RIER for excellence 
in war production. 
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Smart AprpEARANCE didn't up the 
budget of this kitchen in the Lovington 
Arms Apartments. That's because Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum was used: Marbelle 
Pattern No. 018. General Contractor 
for the project was W. E. Loving. 


OKA 


FOR WARTIME HOUSING 










Read how this durable flooring material is helping 
to solve America’s wartime housing problem 


UT IN FAIRFIELD, OHIO 

right next to Patterson Field 
a brand-new, low-cost housing project 
has just been completed. A total of 
twenty-four apartment buildings was 
constructed, and Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum was used in kitchens and baths of 
every one of them. 

This is additional proof of a fact 
many architects and builders have long 
known: that Armstrong's Linoleum is 
a practical means of providing good- 
looking, long-wearing floors at low cost. 

But this flooring has other qualities 
that are important today. Because it 
is easily installed over old floors, Arm- 


ARMSTRONG 
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strong’s 


modeling work. Armstrong’s Linoleum | 
doesn’t require expensive refinishing, 
either now or in the future. Finally, de- 
spite wartime restrictions, this smooth- | 
surface flooring is still readily available | 


in a wide range of patterns and colors. 


If you are busy with wartime con- | 
struction of any kind—residential or 
commercial—it will pay you to in- 
vestigate further the many advantages 
of this famous resilient flooring ma- 
booklet to 


terial. Write for free 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
(Continued from page 96) 





the nature of his holdings is the financial Va 
recognition it implies of the end of the 

plush age of great rents from enormous 
apartments and of the promise of profit 

from income-producing properties located 
in decentralized areas. Deterrent effect of | 
high income taxes on property value, and 
removal of industry and population to 
small towns doubtless influenced the 
change; doubtless, too, the Astor-led trend 
will spread to other owners, perhaps in- 

fluence the shape of things to come in 

postwar real estate investment. 


MATERIAL DIFFERENCES | 


Tim-m-ber-r! Contra-seasonal decline in 
lumber production was revealed this § | 
month (production estimated at 32 bil- 
lion feet, demand, 39 billion after elimi- 





Linoleum is ideal for re-| 








nating less essential requirements). Rea- re 
sons were not lacking: manufacturers cor 
forced to turn to wood when steel was 
denied them; transportation difficulties | 
arose when lumber trucks could not get 
tires; huge labor displacement (Forum, 
September, p. 41). 

Giant steps taken or indicated by in- 
dustry and Government to remedy the sit- 
uation included: 
®&The Lumber Survey Committee sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce 
|its annual report on lumber movement, 
| (8% below last year), consumption (dur- 
ing second quarter, 13% greater than pro- 
duction), stocks (unfilled orders in soft- | 
wood regions on August 15 were 78% of 
gross stocks, 34% in hardwood regions) The 
and anticipated consumption (see above). — 
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At midmonth WPB’s lord Nelson or- 
dered a 48-hour work week established in 
Pacific Northwest’s lumber industry. Af 
fecting 100,000 men, the ruling is aimed 
at speeding up lagging production. 

®& War Manpower Commission’s McNutt 
(Continued on page 100) 
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yailable for Immediate ee WITHOUT PRIORITIES 
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THE IMPERIAL 


The Imperial is the most luxurious cabinet in the 
line. Large recessed center mirror flanked by 
spacious side cabinets. Indirect lighting. Chrome 
frame around entire cabinet 


Master Jr. model, with rounded 
corners. Stainless steel frame. 


Limited stocks of the famous Miami Steel Bathroom 
Cabinets and Accessories are available, as long as they 
last, for repair jobs, replacements and new, essential 
housing. Further production of steel cabinets will be 
confined, for the duration, to the requirements of essential 
marine needs. 


Regardless of your cabinet requirements, you may specify 
MIAMI with every assurance that their reputation for 
fine craftsmanship and originality will be upheld; that 
MIAMI will continue to represent the most advanced 
ideas in the bathroom cabinet field. Write for complete 
stock list of all available numbers. Address Dept. AF. 








Ne. 
The Aristocrat is a serge od 
front Venetian type cabinet 
frameless mirror is held to the 


door with stainless steel mirror 
clips. 


Wood Cabinets and Wood-Framed Mirrors 


For the duration, only wood cabinets will be in production. True 
to the Miami-Carey tradition, these cabinets are complete in 
every detail — no doors to hang and fit; no hardware to buy 
and fit; no mirrors to hang; no painting to do; no shelves to 
make — even the four installing screws are furnished. 

Frame around mirrors is STEEL (by permission of War Pro- 


An all-mirror front cabinet. The 
mirror has a bevel ed and is 
attached to the door wi stainless 
steel mirror clips. 





duction Board), finished to match the cabinet — construction 
that guarantees a door that will fit and not warp, shrink or swell. 
Whatever your cabinet requirements, you may continue to specify 
MIAMI with every assurance that these new cabinets will prove 
worthy of the name. 





COLONIAL 

ACCESSORIES 
Available for imme- | 7 
diate shipment. Both | 
reces and projec- | 
tion types. Made of | 
durable Zamac metal, 
chromium plated. 
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No. 103W 
Kiln dried hardwood; 
joints double locked 
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glued and tenoned; 
door back, moisture 
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proof composition 
board; steel mirror 
frame; finish, three 
coats baked-on white 
enamel. 





“MIAMI CABINET DIVISION: 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
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MIAMI MIRRORS 
in six sizes: 


Overall dimensions 14/2" x 
2012", 16/2" x 2210", 1812" 
x 220", 1840" x 24%", 
202" x 2610", 222" x 
3012"’. Mirrors are #1 

plate glass; backs of 
Carey Utilizit board; 
hardw frames fin- 
ished in three 

coats of baked- 

on white ! 
enamel. 





Dependable Products 


— 





Since 1873 
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eeps, trucks, troop carriers . . . 


Half tracks, mobile machine shops... 


ee and supply for en 
Army of three, six, ten million men. . . 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for miles and miles of added 
production space. 


New buildings to be heated—evenly, 
economically. New plants—requiring 
the finest heating America can provide. 


For fifty years, America’s best heated 
buildings have used steam as a heating 
medium ...steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, the experience of the Webster 
Organization in the heating of 75,000 
buildings is offered to Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps . . . and to architects, en- 
gineers, an heating contractors work- 
ing on war construction. 


While Ordnance production has first 
call on our facilities, we are still pro- 
ducing Webster Steam Heating Equip- 


ment for use in the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warre:: Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 





Steam Heating 
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(Continued from page 98) 





| declared 12 Western states (Arizona, 
| Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Texas) a “criti- 
cal labor area,” meaning that men in 
copper and other non-ferrous metals and 
lumber industries may not switch to other 
jobs without “certificate of separation” 
from the U. S. Employment Service. 
Affecting about 200,000 workers. the 
act will halt wasteful labor pirating, mi- 
gration of workers—currently 10% flux 
to armed service, more highly paid berths 
in shipyards, airplane factories. 


®& National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, formed in the Lumber and Tim- 
ber Products War Committee issued a se- 
ries of bright colored, highly persuasive 
posters (see cut, previous page), appealing 
to workers to stay at the job. Using im- 
peratives (Log Like Hell!), puns (Let’s 
Deliver the Woods), placating patriotism 
(The Woods Are Also a Front Line), they 
told workers clearly that the cry of Tim- 
ber! could sound victory as clearly as the 
command to Fire! 











LOST AND PROFOUND DEPT. 





House Beautiful—Maynard Parker 


Falling into the current mood, House 
Beautiful says of this bathroom re- 
modeling project: “Encase your fixtures 
in cabinets and then paint them Ameri- 
can-Primitive fashion or any other way 
you like. . . look over the decaleomania 
field, or work up a beguiling job of 
découpage. . . Everybody will talk about 
how smart you are and you'll feel both 
patriotic and elated over your thrift.” 











FACE-LIFTING 


Case history (reported in The Christian 
Science Monthly): A. Wayne Merriam, 
businessman in an upper New York State 
City, owned a 1-family, 2-story house, aged 
68, inhabited by one tenant who paid $35 
a month ($420 per year) rent. His ex- 
pense (taxes, repair, maintenance): $334. 
Nearby are two large industrial plants, 


(Continued on page 102) 


PAINT THEM DARK 


ee 


KEEP THEM COOL 





ARCO INFRAY* DOES BOTH 


Arco INFRAY Paint provides the pro- 
tective concealment of dark, terrain- 
matching colors for storage tanks 
and other vital structures. At the same 
time, INFRAY keeps these structures 
cool, avoids the excessive evapo- 
ration losses commonly associated 
with dark colors because it is based 
on a new infra-red reflecting princi- 
ple. INFRAY—which defies both 
sunlight and bombsight—is a war- 


time achievement of Arco Research. 
* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO «+ LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


ARCO 


om 


‘ey Paints for Industry 








The Bell Laboratory... new and different in design 


A new idea in lab- 
oratory design, mov- 
able individual units 
with tops of Alberene 
Stone, created by Bell 
Telephone — engineers 
and Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley and Smith, 
Architects, for Bell 
Telephone Laborator- 
ies, Murray Hill, N. J. 





...USes time-proven Alberene for working surfaces 


Photograph shows four typical units set up, 
and space for another. The laboratory contains 
hundreds of them, all with Alberene Stone tops. 
Some units, such as the one in the background, 
are equipped with sinks. In addition to supply- 
ing this material, we dismantled Alberene Fume 
Hoods, long used in the Bell Telephone Lab- 


oratories in New York City, moved them to 


Murray Hill, N. J., and reassembled them; ad- 
ditional proof of the lasting economy of Alber- 
ene Equipment. 

Despite the heavy demand for our material 
due to Industry’s Victory Drive, ample stocks 
are available and shipments can be made 


promptly. Your inquiry will have immediate, 


executive attention. 


ALBERENE STONE 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA, 419 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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OF IRON FENCE 
SUPERIORITY 


This Type of 
Welded Joint 
is Stronger 


Grooved steel pickets and 
rails of equal thickness are 
forced together under heavy pressure and electrically welded at 8 
points. Results in a permanent union of great strength and rigidity. 


When you specify Iron Picket Fence, include 
these two important features in your specifi- 
cations. For they are two specifications 
that assure a fence which will last for 
ages, with little or no maintenance cost. 
1. Inseparably Welded Joints between 
Rails and Pickets. 
2. Carrying Rails must be the same thick- 
ness as the Pickets. 
A fence so built does not need ugly cross 
braces for gates. Nor does it need center 
supports for its panels. Each panel so con- 
structed will support a distributed load of 
one ton without showing permanent set. 
Anchor-Weld Iron Picket Fences meet thes. 
specifications. Mail the Coupon below for 
Catalog and Sample Anchor-Weld (a nice 
paper weight). No obligation, of course. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
























Arcurrects acl Tie. Nowe/ 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me ( ) Anchor-Weld Iron Fence Manual.( ) An- 
chor-Weld Sample Weld. ( )) Name of nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer. 


Nome 





Address 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 
(Continued from page 100) 





some of whose workers 
miles daily. 


Diagnosis: Mr. Merriam received a $5.. 
000 FHA-insured loan, hired an architect 
to draw up remodeling plans, which in- 
cluded conversion to 4 apartments, installa- 
tion of 3 new bathrooms, modernization 
of existing one. Time required for renovat- 
ing, renting: 6 weeks. Rentals: $38.50- 
$49.50. 


Result; Total yearly expenses now: 
$919. Mr. A. Wayne Merriam’s income 
from his property: $1,577 as compared to 
the before-picture of $86. Monthly pay- 
ments on FHA loan still leave him further 
in the black than before; in five years he 
will be debt free, of a valuable 
house. 

This happily-ever-after story perhaps 
accounts for the new enthusiasm for re- 
modeling evidenced by both Government 
authorities and real-estate men this month. 
Eligible for necessary material by provi- 
sions of Title I, given impetus by the 
Lanham Bill’s_ sit-down-strike behavior, 
and aided and abetted by NHA’s announce- 
ment in July that credit approval could 
be obtained without trouble if the pro- 
posed work is really for “war housing.” 
remodeling advice is coming from housing 


owner 


| officials with greater and greater frequency. 


OIL FOR THE BOOK 


Coupon books for fuel-oil rationing in 
30 states will be in consumers’ hands circa 
October 15. Aim: to cut consumption 25%. 
Realizing the hardships inflicted on some, 
the Government issued an important 
pamphlet, “How .to Heat Your Home with 
Less Fuel This Winter.” Advice: 1) In- 
spect and adjust heating equipment. 2) 
Insulate walls. and roof or attic. 3) In- 
stall storm windows and doors. 4) Weath- 
erstrip and seal air leaks around windows 
and doors. 


| CONSTRUCTION SQUEEZE PLAY 


As in gin-rummy, WPB rules for con- 
struction are always changing, always be- 
coming stiffer. Amendment to L-41 issued 
last month reclassifies types of construc- 
tion to be controlled, narrows work which 
can be done without specific authorization 
during any 12-month period. Previous cost 
limit for work on residential property 
housing of less than 5 family units was 
$500— now shaved down to $200. In- 
dustrial construction ($5,000) and farm 
buildings ($1,000) limits remain; com- 
mercial construction slashed from $5,000 
to $200 (small stores, auditoriums. Thus 
home builders saw a virtual housing 
Gotterdamerung looming large, and the 
new-house market, by year’s end, fallen for 
the duration into a Brunnhilde-like sleep. 


i ae 


commuted 70 | 














HOW TO BE SURE 





WON’T INTERFERE WITH 
VITAL WAR PRODUCTION 





xk* & Adequate protection of vital 


war production against delays or shutdowns 


due to accident or sabotage is an important 
consideration today. The hazards of light- 
ning should not be overlooked. Lightning is 
Nature's method of making an air raid, can 
act like either an incendiary bomb or a de- 
molition bomb. Yet West Dodd can provide 


security easily and at reasonable cost. 


West Dodd Lightning Protection and static 
control installations are widely used on Army 
Ordnance Plants. They are helping safe- 
gvard ammunition loading lines, standard 


magazines, 


underground magazines and 


bag loading buildings. Many important 


industrial plants have equipped their power 
stacks with West Dodd Protection. 


WEST DODD RELIABILITY 


I West Dodd represents a consolidation of the l 
| 12 old line manufacturers of lightning protec- 

tion. Including the famous Dodd & Struthers 
| Company, pioneer of modern lightning pro- 


tection equipment and certified methods of 

installation. This wealth of experience in 

designing, building and installing lightning | 

protection, plus a long-proved record of 
l responsibility, ore plus factors in choosing | 
“ig Dodd for the job. 


For Further Details Write or Wire. 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 


A RELIABLE 
oe Se ee 


PROTECTION 
CAUSE 


AGAINST 
oF FIRE 








After victory... 
what kind of HOME will she want? 


She’s going to want Better Living built-in. For 
she and millions of other American women are 
learning that the right tools do the job easier, 


better, faster...and at less cost. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
HOME BUREAU e BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 









































with REZNOR 
SUSPENDED UNIT 
HEATERS 











BACK VIEW 


| gett Gas Fired Unit Heaters 
answer the heating demands 
of Army and Navy establishments 
as well as countless industrial fac- 
tories operating on war contracts. 
Furthermore, new construction and 
remodeling call for Reznor's 5 out- 
standing installation economies: 
(1) the use of 89% less vital ma- 
terial, (2) the need of fewer men, 
(3) the reduction of construction 
time, (4) lower over-all cost, and 
(5) the complete saving of floor 
space. Reznor Units are manu- 
factured in a full range of sizes. 
Write today for complete data. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


203 James St. Mercer, Penna. 


“GAS HEATERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1888 
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(Continued from page 4) 





RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


1864—1942 

Ralph Adams Cram died at the age of 
78 on September 22 in Boston. Never very 
far, physical.y or spiritually, from the 
stringent moral and religious concerns of 
New England, Mr. Cram was born in 
New Hampshire, educated in Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, be- 
gan to practice architecture in Boston 
more than fifty years ago. Cram was 
as close to the medieval spirit of the 
fourteenth century as it was possible for 
a nineteenth-century New Englander to be. 
Converted to Anglo-Catholicism during the 
passionate disciplines of a midnight mass 
in Rome, he found his greatest artistic 
satisfaction in Gothic architecture, which 
he used profusely in his many church 
structures, 

Author of many volumes on art his- 
tory, Mr. Cram taught architecture at 
M. I. T., was politically active, lectured 
frequently on architectural, social, political 
and religious subjects, expressed in his 
writing, teaching and architectural works 
a longing for the supposed simplicities of 
the medieval world, for the guild system 
in industry, for a spiritual and physical 
“return to the land,” for a new concept 
of the artist or architect as a rounded 
social thinker and political man in the 
da Vinci tradition. At 73, Mr. Cram wrote 
in his autobiography, My Lire 1n Arcui- 
TECTURE: “Art is revelation. With art in its 
architectural manifestations I began my 
self-conscious life.” The many churches 
(among the most famous the redesign of 
St. John the Divine in New York) and 
university buildings throughout the coun- 
try are evidence of this lifelong belief. 


(Continued on page 108) 





Mellow White Light 


White daylight flows into the Tabernacle 
Church of Christ, Columbus, Indiana, mel- 
lowed and diffused as organ music, through 
THERMAG semi-vacuum glass blocks, with 
“Magnalite” lenses, installed in the flat 
skylight areas of the roof. THERMAG was 
chosen by the Tabernacle’s distinguished 
architects because: 


— Magnalite lenses incorporated in the 
inner horizontal surfaces of the crystal 
glass blocks provide EVEN, FOUR-WAY 
LIGHT DIFFUSION 


— Thermag Skylights are shown by actual 
tests to have LOW SOLAR HEAT 
TRANSMISSION 


— Thermag Skylights are of air-tight con- 
struction which REDUCES THERMAL 
HEAT LOSSES 


— Thermag Skylights withstand snow loads 
because of RIGID GRID CONSTRUC- 


TION. 

— Thermag Skylights are guaranteed 
waterproof and REQUIRE LITTLE 
MAINTENANCE 


— Thermag Skylights conserve metal and 
deserve consideration under existing 
emergency restrictions. 


American skylighting cuts costs and in- 
creases efficiency with abundant direct day- 
light, scientifically distributed. The soffit 
is highly ornamental. For details, see 
Sweets. For prompt engineering service 
without obligation, write direct to 2139 
West Fulton Street, Chicago. 


Light Up—the\AMERICAN Way! 
~ies— 


| 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERS 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 104) 
CONFERENCE 


Last month, winding up the work of an 
active year, Chicago’s quiet but potent 
Committee on Post-War Urban Rehabili- 
tation met to weigh the results of past 
efforts asd to map a new program. Host 
to the committee was its chairman, famed 
architect and collector Samuel A. Marx, 
designer of many a noted residence and 
commercial building. Composed chiefly of 
architects, with a liberal admixture of ar- 


tists, educators and forward-looking bank- 















ers and industrialists, the Committee has 
been concerned with the nation-wide prob- 
lem of restoring our cities to social and 
financial solvency, and primarily with a 
study of problems in the Middle West. 
The extraordinarily complex situation in 
Chicago, naturally, has come in for special 
attention. Discussion during the day and 
evening sessions revolved around problems 
of municipal financing, traffic in relation 
to downtown business areas, methods of 
land acquisition for both public and pri- 
vate housing and new developments in 
large-scale planning and building tech- 
niques. The meeting, photographs of 
which are shown in the next column, ad- 
journed with the re-election of Chairman 
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PERFORMANCE 
and 
APPEARANCE 


were the 
determining factors 
you will find 
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Left to right (seated): Architects Norman 
Schlossman, Noel Flint, Mies van der Rohe, 
Samuel A. Marx, Jerrold Loebl and Fred. 
erick Hodgdon. Standing: Knight Cowles 
and Charles W. Schonne. 


Left to right: Charlies H. Dornbusch of Loeb! 
& Schlossman, official photographer for the 
meeting, Mies van der Rohe, now professor 
of architecture at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Jack King of Holabird & Root. 






Architects Dornbusch, Loebil and Schloss- 
man, President John Winterbotham of Chi- 
cago’s Tavern Club, Landscape Architect 
Franz Lipp, President Alfred MacArthur 
of the Central Life Insurance Company. 


At the afternoon session: Frederick Hocg- 
don, John Cromelin, President John Frank 
of ILG Electric Ventilating Co., Franz 
Lipp. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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BURNED FACTORIES CAN'T MAKE MUNITIONS! 





Protect vital industries 


with fire-resistant CONCRETE 


For obvious reasons, fire hazard is greater in wartime. 


No type of construction can prevent fires from start- 
ing, but concrete can help keep them from spreading, 
and help confine fires to the rooms or buildings in 
which they originate. And, because flying sparks can’t 
ignite them, concrete buildings in the path of confla- 
gration act as effective barriers. 

Concrete doesn’t add fuel to the fire. It keeps its 
strength and stability for relatively long periods of fire 
exposure which would cause less resistant construction 
to collapse. Concrete buildings suffer less structural 
damage from fire and can be restored more quickly. 


CONCRETE OFFERS OTHER WARTIME ADVANTAGES 
In addition to firesafety, concrete offers rigid, durable 
construction with minimum use of steel—and with 
minimum transportation, since the bulk of concrete 
material is usually found locally. 

On all types of war construction our specially-trained 
technical staff is ready to aid designers and builders in 
getting maximum service from concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 10-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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his death was symbolic of the passing of 
FORUM OF EVENTS Sg 
Nast had a law degree from Georgetown 
University, a $50,000 a year job as busi- 
ness manager of Collier’s when he decided, 
CONDE NAST in 1907, to experiment with a pet theory 
that “a magazine that would be authorita- 
Entrepreneur of elegance, Condé Nast _ tive in matters of taste — whatever it dealt 
died last month at the age of 68. His with” could attract to it readers of dis- 
death signified the passing of a man of crimination and style and advertisers who 
taste and cultivation, a man to whom fine wished to appeal to those readers. The 
houses, fashion’s languorous luxury and salad days of the twentieth century were 
the seductive allurements of beautiful ideal for this purpose; Vogue, House and 





(Continued from page 108) 


things were bread and butter, as indis- Garden, Vanity Fair were ideal for the 
pensable as air. To the preferences of carriage trade of those salad days. 
Condé Nast, the new world of mass- Starting from the simple beginnings of 


produced, Sears Roebuck fashions, and Home Patterns in 1912, Nast created a 
mass-produced, prefabricated housing must dictatorship in the world of fashion. 
have seemed incongruous. In this sense, Vogue, in its British or American or 





Condé Nast; he wanted only’ gold-tipped 
readers. 


| French editions, issued bulls on what was 
| to be worn; Vogue’s American or French 


























































































































ne, met or English readers wore it with no regard 
ee — to the cost. Poiret and Paquin became 

- ae ~~ protocol to them. 
K See ‘XS Equally strong was the influence of the 
a _—. | seductive half-tones in House and Garden. 
Snes coe | The homes adorning its pages repre- 
ore tS sage’ ss | sented the expansive luxury which only 
= ae —— | now is being converted to soldiers’ homes, 
— Sera — ++ | sailors’ rest havens and street cleaners’ 

n Wheats— a + | retreats. 

Ht anole t | Having built an empire (the capitol: his 
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f ‘Kind Of Straight Lines— | Greenwich, Conn., printing plant) for so- 


ciety and the world of quality, having made 











' gg a fortune in fashion, Condé Nast was not 
. Does_Radiant Heat unaware of threatening change when, five 
ao nossa 


— years ago, he published a new magazine, 


S | I ney ——— Travel Straight ? Glamour (the ‘u’ was Nast’s afterthought), 
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sta devoted to medium-priced, reduced ele- 
» ee eam = betes, gance, clothes for Vogue’s lost generation 
aoe — the working girl. And as the circula- 
tion (now over 231,000) of Glamour 
increased, and more and more of the fabu- 
lous homes of House and Garden passed 
into receivership, Condé Nast must have 
often thought of his early dictum: “I don’t 
want a big circulation; I want a gold- 
tipped one.” 


SIR EDWIN COOPER 


Sir Edwin Cooper, 69, architect, in Lon- 
don, England. Architect for such famous 
English buildings as the Port of Authority 
































OME there are, who think they travel horizon- 

tally from only the face of a radiator. Such is 
not so. They travel in all directions from all heating 
surfaces, at right angles to the surface. 


Any irregularity in the surface changes the direc- 
tion. Therefore, the radiant heat rays add their 
heating, not only to the lower part and floors, but 
every part of the room, and everything in it they 
strike and are reflected back from. 

Drafts cannot divert their travel in the least. In no 
case do they warm the air in their travel. They 
only heat by reflection exactly as does the sun. 





















































: : , B S iz 14: ; 
They travel at the amazing speed of 186,000 miles fe aga rg Building, Hull Guildhall and Law Courts, 
a second, the same as does light. cessed, being no deeper the New Library, Oxford, the Lloyd's 
’ . than the average side wall 1 ‘l Buildi Sir Edwin i ‘d to 
Burnham Slenderized Radiators heat with both construction. Royal Mail Building, ~ ; pete! a 
convection and radiation. Two heats that quickly have designed more buildings in the old 
blend as one. Radiator heat is the only one having City of London than any other man sinc: 
both kinds of heat. Sir Christopher Wren. 
See Sweet's. See For Yourself. 
z ERRATUM 
3 The material used on the longitudinal wa!! 
P \ y , of the entrance compartment of the V5 
a \ 44-A airplanes (Forum, Aug., p. 48) is 
- ; , American walnut-face, Ply-Tech plywood 
\ Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio manufactured by Technical Ply-Wood: 
® Dept. J Dept. J Technical Ply-Woods also supplied Ply 
Iw Representatives In All Principal Cities Tech and Fybri-Tech for floors, walls 
; } if St J 6 d . 
i ge ee furniture and other parts throughout th: 
} te airplanes. 
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ON FIGHTING FRONT OR 








modine HEATING 
AND COOLING COILS 


are not only bring- 
ing comfort to war 
industry plants, 
cantonments, air 
and naval bases, 
combat and cargo 
ships....but are 
accelerating indus- 
trial production 
and food dehydra- 
tion in processing 
and drying sys- 
Write for 
literature. 





tems. 











For Industries 
doing War Work 


modine 
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rR UNIT HEATERS 
a are NOW 
Available 
Tt +. 
(1 
- Vertical Delivery Model 
GET WAR EDITION CATALOGS 142 AND 1428 
: 
oo. a - 
e 
Official U. S. Navy and Official U. S. Army Photographs 


FACTORY FRONT 


modine ~ 











KEEPS ‘EM FIT 


To take it, and dish it out—fighting 
men must be kept physically fit. On 
the firing line, or the production 
line! 

In the war plants that are heated 
with Modine Unit Heaters or Coils, 
the workers feel like working! No 
chilly drafts stiffen their muscles, or 
numb their hands and feet. Modine 
even-temperature heating lessens the 
fatigue factor; decreases susceptibil- 
ity to illness. 


= 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





More man-hours are saved. Pro- 
duction is better—both in quality 
and quantity. 

And morale is higher. Workers 
are happier as well as healthier — 
because they work in comfort. And 
they work to win! 

Uncle Sam, too, uses Modine heat- 
ing equipment—to add to the com- 
fort and to help conserve the health 
of the armed forces...afloat and 
ashore. 


Look in your phone book for Modine representative's name 
—"Where to Buy It” section under Heating Apparatus. 


RACINE ST 


RACINE 














(Continued from page 20) 


DESIGN OF MODERN INTERIORS, by 
James Ford and Katherine Morrow Ford. 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 130 pp., 324 illustrations. 
9x1]. $5. 


Material presented in this picture book 
will be familiar to most people in the 
field, as most of the houses have appeared 
during the past few years in one or an- 
other of the architectural magazines. 
These prior appearances in no way affect 


the value of the book, however, as the 
collection is an easy one to use, and the 
choice of material is for the most part 
excellent. Rooms are arranged in use 
categories (living, dining, sleeping, etc.) 
and each example is usually accompanied 
by a detailed caption giving the materials, 
finishes, colors and other useful informa- 
tion. The authors have apparently taken 
pains to spread their material: rooms in 
over 100 houses and apartments in 18 
states are shown, and there is no undue 
emphasis on any particular school of con- 
temporary design. Interesting to note is 
the fact that most of the furniture in these 
rooms is custom-designed and built. The 
furniture industry, apparently, still has a 
long way to go before it meets the re- 














LAWSONKZGQSS CABINETS 


LTHOUGH Lawson Warwood Cabinets are 





mighty proud of them. So skillfully are they de- 
signed and so carefully made that they really 
look like steel. Yet the complete line of Warwood 


cabinets is constructed of wood and other non- 


| 
quite frankly a wartime substitute, we are | 
| 


critical materials. 


No matter what your requirements may be, you 


can continue to recommend or specify a Lawson | 
cabinet with the full assurance that it is the finest 






BATHROOM 
Cage ETS 


126 YEARS 
. OF QUALITY 








a available not only from the standpoint of design 
but also of construction. Write today for the 
new wartime price list showing the complete 
line of Lawson Warwood Bathroom Cabinets. 


THE F. H. LAWSON COMPANY 
Bathroom Cabinet Divisione CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Lawson ‘Know How” Is Based Upon 126 Years of Experience 
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quirements of the modern designer of in- 
There is a section at the end of 
the book, devoted to comments on con 
temporary trends, made by a number of 
Most of them 


teriors. 


architects and designers. 





DINING ROOM, by Richard Stein 


agree that the trend is away from “mod- 
ernistic” to a richer and 
approach. 


more human 


FAIR IS OUR LAND, Edited by Samuel 
Chamberlain. 


Hastings House, New York. 
252 pages, 375 illustrations. 7x9. $5. 
Having glorified England (This Realm, 
This England) and France (France Will 
Live Again), the tireless Mr. Chamber- 
lain, etcher, photographer and editor, has 
now applied his formula to the U.S.A. The 





MONTICELLO 


formula, it must be admitted, works very 
well. Aside from the nondescript and 
sentimental introduction, there is nothing 
to read, and the pictures are not only very 
handsome, but appropriate selections to il- 
lustrate the theme of the book. The 
photographs and etchings are grouped in 
several categories: the seacoast, th 
West, towns and villages, the countryside 
etc. As usual, in such collections, the 
work of many of the Government agencies 
notably Farm Security, bulks large w 
quantity and excellence. The practice fo! 
lowed in the earlier books, of mixing 
photographs, etchings, lithographs an 
other prints has little to recommend it 
(Continued on page 120) 
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FOR YOURSELVES, 


I saved a whole week 
by using Atlas High-Early 
for floors at the 
Henderson Produce Company 


The contract didn’t call 
for it=— but we used Atlas 
High-Early on a housing 

project for stair treads 


to save form lumber 


We placed an Atlas High-Early floor at 
CSE about 4:30 P. M. Next morning 
they had up to 1,600 Ibs. of steel 
per sq. ft. on it. Quick work! 


All Atlas High-Early jobs are kin under the surface — 
they’re fast and they save you money 


These three short stories speak for 
themselves: 


I. Machinery on floor before building com- 
pleted. The Henderson Produce Company 
in Monroe City, Mo., had to build an 
addition to their plant in order to separate 
and dry eggs for shipment. Speed was es- 
sential, The contractor used Atlas High- 
Early cement for the floors and estimated 
one week’s saving in time. He was able 
to place machinery on the floors before 
the building was finished. The addition 
was in operation in 60 days! 


2. Running up the stair treads—fast! Even 
though the contract did not call for it, 
the contractor for the stair treads in a 
Cincinnati Housing Project used Atlas 


High-Early. He wanted to speed up the 
job and save lumber for forms. And he 
did. Use of Atlas High-Early cement in- 
stead of normal portland cement permit- 
ted removal of forms from treads in one- 
half the time. The job went faster and 
form costs were lower! 


3. Storage room floor made ready over- 
night. A new plant at needed a 
floor—on the double quick! Engineers 
and contractor decided on Atlas High- 
Early cement. The last concrete was placed 
about 4:30 P. M. At 8:30 the next morn- 
ing, steel was being stored on it—as 
much as 1,600 pounds per square foot. 
This use of Atlas High-Early saved at 
least four or five days on an important 


* o * 


Speed with economy is the reason why 
Atlas High-Early cement is specified and 
used so much today—speed in completing 
defense housing, cantonments, roads, air- 
ports, war production plants. 


On almost any kind of concreting job 
where “Rush” is a must, rely on Atlas 
High-Early. In application, it’s like normal 
portland cement and just as easy to handle. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


orrices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Birmingham, Waco. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF BRIDGES AND BUILD- 
INGS, by Henry S. Jacoby and Roland P. 
Davis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. 535 pp., illustrated. 6x9. $5. 


This book was first published in 1914 and 
revised in 1925. The present edition 
brings up to date this standard reference 
work, with a great deal of new material 
on soil explorations and bearing capacity, 
on piling, cofferdams and caissons, and 
on grouting. The excellent balance of 





text, photographs and diagrams makes it 
particularly useful as a textbook for en- 
gineering schoo!s. A large part of the 
book is devoted to piles and pile driving. 
since young engineers are more likely to 
get their first experience with pile founda- 
tions than with any other type. 


A PRIMER OF SCULPTURE, by Suzanne 
Silvercruys. G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. 
137 pp., illustrated. 534x8%4. $2.75. 

A good primer for the beginner, as it takes 
nothing for granted and explains the 
most elementary operations. The student 
is shown the tools of the sculptor, is told 
how plaster is cast, and there are a number 
of chapters on the construction and cover- 


ing of the armature. Each section is pro. 
fusely illustrated with photographs which 
demonstrate the various steps very clearly, 
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WEISWAYS SOLVE 
THE BATH PROBLEM 


@ Once more Weisway Cabinet Show- 
ers give striking proof of their value in 
creating more living quarters out of pres- 
ent structures— quickly, economically. 

When contractor C. J. Mumford ac- 
quired the big one-family “mansion” 
pictured at the top, to convert it to 
apartments, one of his chief problems 
concerned bath facilities. By the use of 
space-saving Weisways—complete, self- 
contained bath units—he was able to 
provide fully modern apartments for 7 
families where only one had lived before. 


® The section of floor plan above shows 
how perfectly Weisways are adapted to 
this remodeling to create more living 
quarters from present homes. At right 
is one of the bathrooms. The new 
Weisway Model V, created to meet the 
critical material limitations of WPB is 
available on priority ratings of A-10, 
or better, for remodeling, for new war 
housing, and industrial bath require- 
ments. Write for complete information. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. (Est. 1876) 
1002 Oak St., Elkhart, Indiana 





REMODELING PROJECT, 
MISHAWAKA, IND., C. J. MUMFORD, CONTRACTOR 


ye 1 FAMILIES 





LINCOLN WAY CAST Taken by Kip Ross, these photographs 


are excellent examples of their kind, 
and vastly simplify the work of the 
student. 


HOMES FOR 


TOWN & DAVIS, by Roger Hale Newton. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 334 
pp., illustrated. 6x9. $4. 


Town and Davis were one of the out- 
standing architectural firms of the Reviv- 
alist period, contemporaries of Minard 
Lafever, Richard Upjohn and William 
Strickland. Their partnership lasted 
1829 to 1844. Ithiel Town’s con- 
tribution to American architecture was his 
new interpretation of the Classic Greek 
tradition, and his finest work probably 
was Center Church in New Haven, built 
about 1814. Alexander Davis was 
primarily an artist, and perhaps the best 
of contemporary renderers. The two illus- 


Where One 
Lived Before 


* 


from 

















New Yor? Histerica! Se <5 


trations show projects by Davis. The book 
is much more than a chronicle of t 
activities of these two men; it is valuab!): 
study of architecture in the 19th centur 
a period that has not yet received its fu!! 
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The lobby of the Hollywood 
Paramount Theatre, Hollywood, 
California, shows expert Flexwood 
treatment of large unbroken sur- 
faces. Architect: W. L. Pereira. 





of Cases and the Leauly of Whod 


DISTINGUISH THIS THEATRE... 


The lobby of the Hollywood Para- 
mount Theatre is a good example of 
the beauty of simple lines and broad 
curves . .. combined with the beauty 
of wood, nature’s finest medium of 
expression. 


Architect W. L. Pereira chose flat cut 
Mahogany Flexwood for the job, 
hanging it flush with the curved walls 
of the lobby. The large, yet mild pat- 
tern of the wood selected is well-suited 
to the scale of the room. Extensive 
wall areas are broken up with decora- 
tive flower boxes and over-size picture 
frames made from grainless Weldtex 
plywood. 


Flexwood is selected veneer backed 


with fabric. A patented flexing opera- 
tion makes it so pliable it can be 
wrapped around a pencil. Naturally, 
it is the designer’s first choice for dec- 
orating curved walls and large areas 
which must be free of mouldings or 
joints. 


Easy to handle and install, Flexwood 
should commend itself to designers 
and architects in search of materials 





Genuine Wood made pliable 


immediately available and economical 
to use. It can be applied to any hard 
surface — flat or struc- 
tural changes needed. More than forty 


different woods to choose from. 


curved — no 


Write today for the Flexwood folder 
and samples of some of the exotic 
woods. No obligation! Address: 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


+ * * 
FLEXGLASS—the Glass that Bends. Genuine 


glass rectangles mounted on flexible fabric 
backing. Readily cemented to flat or curved 
surfaces. Mirrors, dewdrops and opals . . . in 
many different colors. 


Flexwood and Flexglass are manufactured and marketed 


jointly by The Mengel Company, Louisville, Ky., and 
United States Plywood Corporation. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


manufactured solvents, organic 
organic oils and fatty acids. 
in red, white, green or blue. 
Manufacturer: Carbozite First 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SABOTAGE PROTECTION. Photoelectzic alarm 
system guards vital plant areas. 
Control Type A28L 
Light Source. 


and _in- 
Available 


Corp., 


Name: 


with L608 
Purpose: For long-range protection of in- 
door and outdoor spaces. 








Features: The light source with double 
red filters projects a practically invisible 
light beam for distances up to 350 ft. 
Where this beam is not _ required, 





DOES MORE — 


COSTS LESS 


t 5 > > 4 VW 
j member?’ Dy 


int more 


lmbee ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ASHINGT 
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a light source without the red filters pro 
vides operating range up to 700 ft. Ij 
the light beam is broken, the photoelec 
tric control contacts close, thereby sound 
ing alarms, operating a central station 
system, turning on flood lights, closing 
gates, etc. With the optical light shield 
attachment, the can operate 24 
hours a day—even under conditions of 
bright sunlight. 

Manufacturer: Photoswitch, Inc., 2] 
Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass. 


system 


VENTILATOR and exhauster especially de. 


signed for temporary working areas. 





Name: 


Octopus. 


Purpose: For use in ship holds, mines, 
sewers, tunnels, weiding departments. 

Features: Unit may be placed or hung in 
any convenient place between the work- 
ing area and the open air. Flexible metal 
hoses connect it to the area to be venti- 


lated. It is powered by a heavy duty, 
ball-bearing motor equipped with over- 


load protection, and has newly developed 
blower wheels. The exhauster can be con- 
fresh air ventilator by 
changing the position of the tube adapter 
which is part of the equipment. One to 
six of the nozzles can be used as desired 
and caps are provided for all nozzles not 
in use. 
Manufacturer: Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., 
1206 Grove St., Irvington, N. J. 


VENTILATORS. New 
blacked-out buildings. 


verted into a 


designed for 


series 





Name: War Plant Ventilators. 

Purpose: To prevent transmission and r 
flection of illumination from building 
interiors or the reflection of light fron 
the night sky. 

Features: Three types are available: |! 
Exhaust Ventilators which remove lh 
humid air from the plant, exhausting it at 

(Continued on page 128) 
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MONCOR = 3 Catalogs on 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS 

Here are Catalogs on 

two different under- 


floor distribution sys- 
tems. Both 
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| ex installation in concrete Re 
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any time with both 


writers’ Laboratories and in the specifica- 
Systems, 


tions of different government agencies. 
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4 Different 
G-E Building Wires 
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G-E building wires are high quality. I 

They are carefully made of the best raw | 

materials. Conductors are accurately cen- | 

tered. Wires are marked for easy identifica- j Moncor  g information 
I 
! 
I 
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tion. Four grades are available: Code grade, E Build; urface Wirin 
Ty~e R; Pucloomanae grade, Type RP; Wiring @= Fiberducr, Wiees or ,- 
Heat Resistant grade, Type RH; Moisture E 
Resistant grade, Type RW. G-E building 
wires can be depended upon to give good [_ City Dime ot 
service. GES fans 8894 0 ho aa 
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(Continued from page 124) 
the roof; 2) Supply Ventilators which re- 
place excessively hot plant air with rela- 
tively cooler air from outdoors, drawing 
air in at the roof and supplying it with 
uniform circulation to the working areas; 


3) Tempering Ventilators which warm 
and deliver air to the plant, drawing the 
air in at the roof and providing the needed 
ventilation with tempered air to prevent 
drafts and cold spots in the plant during 
cold weather. Each comes in three stan- 





dard capacities: 10,000, 15,000 and 20,- 
000 c.f.m. 

Manufacturer: Carrier Corp., South 
Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING. New humidifier. Particu- 
larly effective for blacked-out buildings. 
Name: Industrial Humidifier. 


Purpose: To provide humidification and 
also cooling by evaporation and air cir- 
culation. 

Features: Requires no floor space, uses 
no distributing ducts and is easily in- 
stalled and moved to meet plant changes 
in production or machine layouts. May 
be installed with no interruption of pro- 
duction. Boasts accessibility of all parts: 
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How to Engineer 


Simple, Effective, Low-Cost 


BLACKOUT VENTILATION 











As windows are closed and blacked-out in war-crowded plants and 


offices ... excessive heat, ““worn-out” air, odors, smoke, steam, dust, 
fumes, etc. must be rapidly removed . . . fresh, invigorating air must be 


supplied to speeding workers . . . without transmitting light! Get the 
complete story in new Blackout Bulletin No. 304. Or, if you are faced 
with a specific job right now, write, wire or phone for dimension 
drawings on blackout hoods (easily fabricated on location) for stand- 
ard Ilg Power Roof Ventilators, also Fresh Air Inlets. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2899 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICES IN 40 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AND AIR CONDITIONING _ 


CONSULT YOUR PHONE DIRECTORY 


AIR CHANGE ...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 
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drip pan on ball-bearing rollers moves on 
a track, giving complete access to the in- 
terior of the unit. Humidifying packs 
can be reached from the bottom; air out- 
let is hinged to swing aside, affording an 


opening to the fan and fan motor. Suit- 
able for any size plant. 
Manufacturer: Carrier Corp., South 


Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALL PANELS. Low-cost, plastic-coated wall- 


boards require no on-the-site finishing. 





Chevron Boards. 


Purpose: For factory conversions, bar- 
racks, war housing, shower stalls, kitchens, 
baths, canteens, laboratories, trucks, am- 
bulances and sectional units. 


Name: 


Features: The plastic finish is __per- 
manently bonded to the compressed wood 
fiber base at the factory. Manufacturer 
states it will not warp, chip, craze, crack 
or peel. The panels are quickly installed, 
even by untrained workers, by nailing, 
screwing or cementing to existing walls 
or new framing. Availabie in pastel 
tones in sizes up to 4x8 ft., they come in 
three designs: tile board, unscored sheets 
and streamlined. 

Manufacturer: Barclay Mfg. Co., 
385 Gerard Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Inc., 


SIDING MATERIAL. Mineral granule surface 

eliminates painting. 

Name: Celotex Mineral Surfaced Backer 

Board. 

Purpose: For use over sheathing—su''- 

able for siding on barracks, other military 

buildings, factory structures, low-cost 

housing and temporary structures. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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To make sure of this vital Gia point protection 
ON WALL FIXTURE JOBS... 


specify ZURN engineered carriers 
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Grief-free installation protects against waste 


Perfect, permanent fixture alignment 
of time and materials 











: wit TIME AND LABOR as critical as they are today, no specification of wall type 

fixtures for use in permanent structures should fail to include a definite provision 
for their proper installation and support. To r:oke sure of this protection, it is as important 
to specify the carriers by name as it is the “+ es themselves. Specifying Zurn Engineered 
Carriers automatically eliminates the risks usually incurred when the method of support 
is left to pure chance. No damaging strain on the wall; grief-free installation; positive, 
horizontal, and vertical adjustment; perfect, permanent fixture alignment, briefly summarize 
, the essential 4-Point Protection provided by Zurn Engineered Carriers and which distinguishes 
$ them from common contrivances never considered worthy of specification. These advanced This phantom view shows 
protective features make Zurn Engineered Carriers fully as worthy of specification as the how Zurn Engineered Car- 
fixtures they support. All 25 basic styles shown in Zurn Carrier Catalog. Write for your copy. 


riers provide 4-Point Pro- 


JA. ZURN MFG. CO. Sales Office and Factory, Erie, Pa., U. S. A. tection on wall fixture jobs. 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY WALL FIXTURES—SPECIFY ZURN ENGINEERED CARRIERS TO SUPPORT THEM 


J. A. ZURWN MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. + U.S.A. 


Please send me a copy of the Zurn Carrier Cataleg 


, BUILDING * PLUMBING 


Name. Position 


DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 


Company seslilennaiaisinena 


R cof Lo R F Address 


City and State 
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Features: Product consists of two sheets 
of heavy roofing felt, saturated with an 
asphaltic compound and bound together 
with a high melting-point asphalt adhesive. 
An extra coating of asphalt is then added, 
into which are embedded mineral granules. 
Can be applied rapidly because the units 
are large in size and light in weight. For 
temporary construction, it may be put 
directly on the framing, provided the studs 
are on 16-in. centers. Comes in two 


widths, 3 and 4 ft.; five lengths, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 ft.; 3/16 in. thick. Currently avail- 
able in buff and brown, can be manu- 
factured to order in large quantities in 
other colors, including standard camou- 
flage roofing colors. 

Manufacturer: The Celotex Corp., 120 
South LaSalle Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


CONVECTOR uses only one-fifth the metal in 
ordinary radiator. 

Name: Non-Metallic Cabinet Convector. 
Purpose: To substitute for all-metal con- 
vectors and radiators. 

Features: Side and top panels are fabri- 
cated from rigid fiber board; supporting 
members, provided at the corners, are of 















“a on 1500 units, 
SAVED Renton, Wash. 
— 37,500 Ibs. of finish nails 
—350,000 sq. ft. plywood 
—320,000 BFM dimension Ibr. 
—18% in skilled field labor by 
use of glued-up prefab par- | 
titions.” 
W. C. MILLER, Gen. Supt. 


J]. C. Boesptlug Const. Co. | 








Modern “production-line” prefabrication 








ENDLESS LENGTHS OF 
PLYWOOD MADE POSSIBLE 
WITH LAUCKS 
CONSTRUCTION GLUES 





“HOTBOX” METHOD OF 
CONSTRUCTION AT 
SPEEDWALL CO., 

SEATTLE 
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WOOD AND LAUCKS GLUE 
LAMINATED ARCHES FOR 
ARMY HANGAR 


Kivig 


WOOD: GLUE 
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Re gt 


FOR WAR 
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actually produced walls by the mile for the 1500 
Renton Highlands F.P.H.A. wartime homes. 

The prefabricating sub-contractor, using LAUXITE 
RESIN GLUE and the “hot box” method of construc- 
tion for affixing wallboard to studding, supplied partition 
wall to J. C. Boespflug Co., general contractors—speedily 
and economically. 

Also supplied to this job were made-to-order sections 
of board for interior walls cut from endless lengths of 
plywood joined together with Laucks Glues. 

Investigate how Laucks Construction Glues can save 
time, money and critical materials on your jobs—in lami- 
nated arches or beams, in prefabricated and all types of 
dri-built construction, in farm structures, etc. 

For information, write Laucks, where 20 years’ labora- 
tory research and experience guarantee the right glue. 


1. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 

In U. S. Address Inquiries to — 

SEATTLE—911 Western Ave. Cuicaco—6 N. Michigan Ave. 

Los ANGELES—859 E. 60th St. 

Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y. 

In Canada Address Inquiries to— 
I. F. Laucxs, Ltp., Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 
Hercuves-Laux-Merritt, Ltp., STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC 


a Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer resin sealer and 
primer, protects wood as rust-proofing protects metal. 


LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES 


Consult LAU CK S—America’s Glue Headquarters 
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hardwood; the element is constructed of 
steel fins and tubes. Two cabinet types 
are available —one is provided for wall 
suspension, and the other is of the free. 
standing floor type. Circular designed 
grilles are punched in the sloping tops of 
both cabinets. 

Manufacturer: The Trane Co., LaCrosse, 


Wis. 


TRAPS & VALVES. New line saves many criti- 


cal materials. 





Name: “Old Ironsides” Line. 


Purpose: Connect to radiator with right- 
and left-hand pipe nipples in order to con- 
serve piping materials. 

Features: Conforms to the simplification 
program of the War Production Board. 
Cast iron bodies and bonnets in natural 
finish for painting after installation. Traps 
limited to three sizes: / in. for 200 sq. ft.; 
34 in. for 400 sq. ft.; 34 in. for 700 sq. ft. 
Valves limited to two sizes: 34 in. and 1 
in., both in angle body with wheel handle 
standard. 
Manufacturer: 
Camden. N. J. 


Warren Webster & Co. 


WIRING. Receptacles for industrial use. 





Name: Model 3#2127P_ and Model 
421275. 
Purpose: For instalation Wiremo!d 


#2100 Plugmold. 


Features: These new receptacles great!y 

increase the general utility of the Plug 

mold plug-in-anywhere convenience wi'- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Fortify Defense Homes 
with weather-fighting White Lead 


In Defense Housing, architects face chal- 
lenging problems. The need is urgent. 
The price is restricted. Yet liveableness 
and weather-resistance must be provided. 


It’s a job you can be proud of doing 
right. Ingenuity and skill are needed— 
not only in the construction itself but in 
the choice of materials. For, in spite of 
the price limitation and material short- 
ages, these homes must be built to take it. 

That means, when it comes to paint, 
you'll want the sturdiest possible protec- 
tion. For you know from personal expe- 
rience that the first line of home defense 


sPeciry DUTCH BOY PURE WHITE LEAD 


PAINTING SECT ArvvOrs 


-, jon T0 BE PROUD OF ! 






let Good Paint help keep it that way ” 


is good paint. No need to remind you 
that good paint’s other name is Dutch 
Boy White Lead. The years have proved 
to you that Dutch Boy holds the front 
like a marine ... never cracks and 
scales. 

But because cost is such a factor these 
days we do want to emphasize this: 


Dutch Boy is in the Low Price Bracket 


Despite its high quality, paint made from 
Dutch Boy Paste Lead is not high in 
price—in fact, its cost per gallon is actu- 
ally low. And its weather-defying dura- 
bility means substantial sav- 
ings per year of protection. 
Another economy point: 
Dutch Boy is an all-purpose 
product — it can be used for 





either two- or three-coat painting, and 
on any surface—wood, brick, stucco, con- 
crete or plaster. 


New Dutch Boy Paint Outstanding for 
Two-Coat Sealing and Hiding 


When it comes to paint that’s ready-mixed we 
invite you to pass professional judgment on 
the new Dutch Boy Pure White Lead Paint. 

It combines the inborn stamina of White 
Lead with sealing, hiding and whiteness un- 
surpassed by any two-coat combination on 
the market. Its two special forms—Exterior 
Primer and Outside White—are both pure 
white lead, ready to spread. Together they 
give results on either new 
or old wood that will be a 
credit to you and the nation. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston (National-Boston Lead 
Co.), Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia (John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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